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Root Service from 


CHICAGO | Distributors i in Michigan 




















In the good old for The A. I. Root Co. 
“SUMMER TIME” 
All that the bees will give us we “Root Quality Goods” are the best. 
must get in these three months. 
Preparation, additions and changes We carry a complete stock. Send 
must all be made quickly. Save time, 
through ordering right quality for 1935 catalog. Let us quote you 
where service is at your command 
constantly. on your quantity orders. 


We will give you what you want, 

When you want it. 

A postal request will bring Root’s 
1935 bee supply catalog. 

If interested, ask for container 


sain | M.H. Hunt & Son 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago | : aie 
ona West Sacen Ganeet Lansing, Michigan, U. S. A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Beeswax wanted. 






























































10 Vine StI 


IN PHILADELPHIA | 


Satisfaction and Service Guaranteed 
Complete Stock of. Bee Supplies 


Send Your Order to 
A. |. Root Company of Philadelphia Bee Supe.ies 
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ICI 
5-10 Frame 
Your Best Bu y Today @P Metal Cover 
Other Exceptional Values in Our _ $1 0.70 


1935 CATALOG 


Tell us your needs—you’ll like our prices. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers of “Hercules” Wired Comb Foundation. | 
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Pierce Automatic 
Grafting Tool 





Greatly inereases speed and ease of grafting. 


Wide, flat point picks up both larva and food 
when spring is depressed, automatically dis- 
lodging same, in its original position, when 
spring is released. No priming necessary. High 


er rate of acceptance. Will give years of ser 
vice. Point generally good for several thousand 
grafts 

Tool complete, $1.50. Extra point, 15c. 

See vour dealer, or write direct. 


PIERCE APIARIES 
340 Crosby Street. PASADENA, CALIF. 








“"MARUGO'S SPECIAL’ 


DON’T CHOP THE GRASS. the 


Shave 
ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan- 


gel cutting edge scythe. Catalog free. Address 
The Marugg Co. Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 





HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 
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DEALERS 
ATTENTION 








We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Beo- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


[Quali poodoe 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 

















KELLER COMB FRAME HANDLER—Try this 
tool 30 days. Return if not satisfied. Your mon 
ey plus parcel post will be refunded. $1.50 
post paid. Send for circular. 


P. C. KELLER HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 








Extractors 


Removable Reversible 
Baskets 


ean be lifted out to disinfect in boiling water, in 
disease control. This is important for your pro 
tection. An ounce of caution is worth a pound 
of cure 

Not 


construction. Riveted to last, can’t come apart. 


a drop of solder used in basket and reel 


Have you had experience trying to resolder 
metal parts that have been covered with honey? 
Don’t go through that again. Try a Woodman 
sizes and capacities 


all-riveted extractor. All 


from bench size to power radials 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, U.S. A. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





MARKET NEWS SERVICE 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of May) 


California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been rather unsettled, with consid- 
erable cloudiness near the coast and a limited 
amount of precipitation. Temperatures have 
generally been below normal. The orange flow 
is about over and extracting is under way, with 
vields spotted, ranging from 15 to 60 pounds 
per colony. Reports indicate that there will be 
between 15,000 and 20,000 cases of orange of 
all grades in the entire state. The flavor is said 
to be the best in years, and the body very 
heavy. Sage is also in bloom, but the flow is 
irregular. Bees are being moved rapidly to sage 
and buckwheat locations, including several thou 
sand colonies into Riverside County from Ari 
zona. Bees are also working on deerweed, wild 
alfalfa, arrow weed, wild lilac and on alfilaria 
which has yielded especially white honey. 
Swarming has been heavy, but is now over. Col 
onies in the Imperial Valley are building up 
slowly. Deerweed, which is important in brood 
rearing, is largely dead, and sage roots have 
been damaged by the two years’ drouth. The 
market on old crop honey is quiet, with prices 
barely steady and only a limited business be 
ing done. New crop orange has moved lightly, 
with sales mostly confined to ‘‘distress lots,’’ 
as beekeepers generally are holding for higher 
prices, and buyers have raised their offers since 
the season started, Sales reported, ton lots or 
more, country point basis, white to water white, 
orange, new crop, few sales but wide range in 
prices, 47% -G« and some asking more; new 
crop extra white to water white sage, 4%-5%c. 
Imperial Valley, few sales old crop, light amber 
to extra light amber alfalfa, $5.50-5.75 per case 
of 120 lbs., with few lots held high as $7.20 per 
case, Beeswax, few sales reported at 18 %e per 
lb.; most dealers offering 16-18¢ per lb. Central 
California—Cool weather, with many overcast 
days, has retarded the production of new crop 
keeping bees in the hive part of the 
time and also restricting the secretion of nec 
tar, Swarming has been excessive, depleting the 
working foree in many colonies, but this is 
now about over and heavy brood rearing should 
soon bring the colonies back to normal. Bees 
are working on fiddle neck, mustard, turnip 
various berries, eucalyptus, sage, black willow 
and other flowers. Oranges are yielding abun 
dantly and spikeweed is abnormally plentiful 
Sage growth and flowering conditions have im 
proved and sage is yielding nectar freely. Ex 
tracting has already started in some yards and 
20 to 40 pounds per colony of nectar from wild 
flowers have been taken off. Old crop honey is 
practically cleaned up. New crop fruit blossom 
and wild flower honey so far produced has been 
largely used in building up the colonies and 
very little has been offered for sale. With pros 
pects of a late heavy flow, the market for 
honey is showing a weaker tendency. Amber to 
extra light amber cotton and mixed wild flow 
ers has sold in a small way at 4%-5e per Ib 
Northern California—Cool, overcast weather 
conditions have retarded the flow of nectar 
bearing plants. Heavy swarming has been re 
ported, but this is now about over. Bees are 
working on mustard, locust, amsinckia, creeping 
sage. tevon, orange and other plants, and when 
eather has permitted nectar secretion has 
heen plentiful. Star thistle is in good shape 
though it may be later than last year. Some 
heekeepers are planning on feeding before the 
summer honey flow comes on, because of the 
small amount of nectar secured this spring. 


hone ) 









Buyers are reported practically out of the mar. 
ket, however, and prices are slightly lower. 
Star thistle reported sold at country points, 
light amber, 4%2-5c, extra light amber, 5 ke -6¢ 
per lb.; extra light amber wild flowers, 4 Me -5e 
per lb. 

Pacific Northwest—West of Cascades—Bees 
have been able to fly frequently during the 
warm days of the past week. Mustard and dan 
delion are still plentiful and the flow from 
vetch is now on. The season is late and brood 
has been building up rather slowly. Feeding wil] 
probably be more prevalent than at first anti 
cipated. East of Cascades—The warmer weather 
during the past two weeks has been favorable 
for the bees. In the Yakima Valley and other 
fruit districts they have been working well on 
apple blossoms and colonies are reported 
strong. They are also working on wild black 
berry, vine maple, mustard and other wild flow 
ers. Swarming has been less than usual, Fur 
ther east bees are also working on alfilaria, dan 
delion, tar weed, wild celery, mustard and buck 
brush, and plant growth is better than normal 
though somewhat late. Sales reported of dark 
alfalfa and sweet clover 60s at 5e per Ib 
small pails light amber and sweet clover, 7 3-5¢ 
per lb. 

Intermountain Region—-Stocks of honey are 
everywhere light and most beekeepers are com 
pletely sold out, except for a few lots they are 
keeping for their regular customers. One car 
white sweet clover-alfalfa reported sold at 5% 
per lb.; ton lots white to water white, 5-6%c 
mostly 5%4-5%c; small pails, 6%-9c. Beeswax 
wide range, 14-18¢ per lb. 

Arizona—The weather has been unseasonably 
cold and mesquite has not generally begun to 
bloom, though there was the finest flow from 
small desert plants in years. Swarming has been 
the worst in years and in some large yards \ 
to % of the colonies have swarmed. In one 
yard 8 colonies are said to have cast 20 s varms 
Where mesquite has come into bloom it is re 
ported that insects and blight have often ruin 
ed the flow. Scale colonies are reported to have 
lost 6 to 10 pounds in weight. Few sales re 
ported light amber to extra light amber alfalfa 
at $5.50-5.75 per case of 120 Ibs. 

Southwestern States: South Central and 
Southwestern Texas Frequent rainfall has 
eut the yield of honey about 50 per cent. As 
bees have been kept in the hives it has beer 
necessary to feed some colonies to keep them 
from starving. Swarming is said to be heavy in 
all yards. Horsemint is more plentiful this year 
than usual and is already yielding some nectar 
with a good crop anticipated, Few sales re 
ported, small pails very light amber extracted 
of good flavor, 7c¢-9e per lb., with some buyers 
offering 5¢ per lb. for 60s, cans returned; bulk 
comb very light amber, small pails, 8 %-10 ‘9 
per Ib. Northeast Texas—Rain has fallen heav 
ily, with unusually cool weather for the season 
“warming between showers has been excessive 
and many colonies are so light in stores that 
they would starve if given a few days of steady 
rain. East Central Texas—Rain and cool, cloudy 
weather has interfered with queen production 
There has been some delay in getting out or 
ders, and some shippers are turning back orders 
Prospects for a flow from horsemint are above 
normal Stores are short in many colonies 
Southeast Texas—Continuous cold, wet weather 
is keeping bees in the hives much of the time 
which is causing them to consume stores rap 
idly. Queen-mating boxes require feeding also 
all new swarms and weak colonies, although 
strong colonies are well supplied with stores 

Summary.—Temperatures during the first 
half of this period were low almost everywhere 
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and though it has been warmer towards the Areas in the plain states and the eastern portion 
close, rains have been widespread and bees have of the mountain states that previously were dry 
rarely been able to take full advantage of the have been visited by rain, greatly improving 
flows from fruit bloom, dandelion, maples and prospects for a honey crop in that area. In the 
other early nectar sources. Strong colonies with clover belt plants are spotted but are growing 
sufficient stores have built up well, but stores well where they survived, and beekeepers gen- 
in many colonies have been light and thousands erally are encouraged over prospects for the 
of colonies in all parts of the country except coming season. Not in years have stocks of 
the South are facing starvation if not fed. honey been as low on May 15 as they ar this 
Spring dwindling has been serious and in many year, Few sales reported anywhere in the coun 
vards has caused the loss of more bees than try, though extracting is steadily continuing 
died dering the winter. Shipments of package in southern California and sales will be more 
bees and queens from the South have been in- numerous in that area. The market for old crop 
terfered with by unfavorable weather conditions, honey does not seem to strengthen much as the 
but most Alabama shippers have kept up with season draws to a close, and in some areas 
their orders. The early crop in Texas and south there is a slight downward trend to the price 
ern California was cut short by the rains. curve, Comb honey is in extremely light supply. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in May we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. At what price has honey 
been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload lots or less) in your locality during the 
past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
2. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other 
retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case! 3. What is 
the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail 
packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section! 4, How is honey 
now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word as slow, fair or rapid. 5. 
How does the number of colonies that are in condition to store surplus honey’ this season compare 
with the number of such colonies last year? Give answer in per cent. 6. W hat is the condition of 
the honey plants at this time in your locality as compared with the average! Give answer in per 
cent. 7. What is the per cent of winter and spring loss of colonies (if any) in your locality? Give 
answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of the colonies in your locality as compared 
with normal? Give answer in percent. The answers returned ar tabulated as follows: 


Cond. Cond. 

Large lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- No.of honey Pet. of 

State. Name. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb.ment. colo. plants. loss. colo. 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts)....... = . -$.55.. .$.65. ..Fair ..100.. 90..2%..100 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman).... sa + e's a .Fair ..100..100.. 5..100 
Calif, (L. L. Andrews)... .06% sii a ee | Oe 40.. 86.. 50.. 0 
Calif, (F. J. Edwards).... oe .. 44% 50. ..Slow ..100..120 ..100 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock)..... ; c+ Maes —— «st 2. Bese Bes Bas 
Colo. (R. O. Green...... .05.. 38.. -. 42% eee |... O.. O.. 15.. @ 
Conn. (A. W. Yates)..... - ~- 80... 6.56. .1.00.. .30..Bieow ..100..100.. §..106 
wo COn. Ch, CED. won sc es 06. se Mass —— ie . Bair .. 90..100.. 10..100 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) .... ‘ 4 53. 65. Wair .. 06..300.. 5..200 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder). ae oS a ae 65.. ..Fair ..115..100 7..100 
idaho. (R. R. Is bell) . oe 05% 38 49.. ..Slow .. 90..100.. 10.. 90 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ....... 3 60 3.00 .75.. .15..Slow ..100..150.. 8.. 80 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson). . : 50 3.60 .60.. .20..Fair ..100..100.. 5.. 80 
Ind. (E. S. Miller).... a .. 4S 32.00.. ©... 2.. Far .. B.. B.. B.. 
lowa. (E. G. Brown)...... : : . ao 8... BO. .Folr ..000.. B.. Mie 
La. (E. C. Davis)....... me «oe wes so . Mair ..100..100.. 23..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin)... . 5.00 aw ee Ee .« Ges en ..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 60.. 3.00. .75.. .20..Slow .. 80..100.. 20.. 90 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett).... JO. << deem ..Fair ..100..100.. ..100 
Mich, (F. Markham)..... OF. ; 50 ~- 65.. .19..Fair o0.. 76... 8.. 9 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend). ov... : - Fair .. 85 60.. O 75 
Minn. (Francis Jager) ye 55. ..Rapid.. 100 15 70 
Minn, (F. W. Ray)...... .07.. . 45.. —_ . .Slow 85.. 15.. 90 
Minn, (B. L. Morehouse)... .06% a en ie - ee ..Fair Tees BOue Ve 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis)... y ' ; 43.. .15..Slow 105 .100 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe).. a : . 60.. .20..Fair 75 10.. 75 
N.Y. (F. W. Lesser). .O7. ae: , 60 Slow 100 8. 90 
N. D. (M. W. Cousine an). : : Se 59. ..Good 80 10. 90 
Ohio. (F. Leininger)..... 07% ; ig .. Fair 98 3..125 
Ohio. (J. EF. Moore).... 50 .. 65.. .17..Slow 90.. 10..100 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles)...... — o ee .16..Fair 85 10. 90 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen)...... se, aa 52. . . .Slow 100 5.. 85 
Pa. (H. Beaver)...... - 50 ; 60.. Slow 95 .100 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham).. e . .70.. 3.75..1.00.. .25..S8low 100 20..100 
Pa. (H. B. Kirk)....... 08. .. 65.. 3.00.. .90.. .22..Fair 95.. 5..100 
5. 0. (E. S. Prevost)..... E -e a ae . .Slow 100 10.. 90 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan). . +a AR ee _. ae Slow 90 2..100 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden).... .. 55 — = ..Fair 40 25.. 60 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes).... .- 280.. 26.. &80.. 26... .. Fair 95 8.. 90 
exas. (H. B. Parks).... i ——- | o« ae. .. Fair 100 8.. 80 
Utah. (Ray N. Miller).... .05% oe | 6 — .. Fair 90 7.. 85 
Va. (T. 0 Asher). or 7 100 5.. 90 
Wash. (W. L. Cox). ; . Se =< as .. Fair 100 12.. 85 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton). - 43... <~ es ..Fair 100 5..100 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith)... 7 .. .75.. .15..Slow 100 5.. 75 
Wis. (N. E. France)... : a ae — .12..Slow 00 8.. 50 
Wyo. (E. 0. Reed).... 45 55 ..Fair 75.. 20 75 
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WALTER T. KELLEY 


have been manufactur 
and smooth and packee 


knots and other defect 


OUR NEW 
ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED 








50c each 





The Walter T. 








Give your cash a chane 


clean. My supplies are 


EXCLUDERS ARE 
STRONGEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST, CHEAPEST 


8 or 10-fr. excluders, 


11-fr. size, 60c each. 
Large Catalog Free. 





CASH 


I WILL SAVE YOU CASH ON YOUR SUPPLIES 
I WILL SAVE YOU CASH ON YOUR FREIGHT 


e to talk loud for itself with me. For years I 
ing bee supplies and every item is cut exact 
1 in cartons, so they will reach you perfect and 

manufactured of soft white pine, free from 
s. Are made right and will fit right. 








Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 


\ MANUFACTURERS OF BEE SUPPLIES 
' 
' 





( Ledeeeeeetieeteieetetienteatentaatenteeteaetentandertadatatedtetetadedadadedededdedededadde dadedededdadededadeddedadedededadededadedaddadedededadededdRedadkadedeDadadedadadadaaketa! 
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|2-Month ection $ 
with Bee Primer - l. 00 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22- 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


f -IN SMOOTH SURFACES? 
-IN RIGID CORNERS? 
-IN PERFECT FOLDING? 


We refer to SECTIONS, 


of course, 
sections of such pertection., 


Every 


f at these 


Comb Honey Producer looks 

three points and for that 
LOTZ SECTIONS are the 
leaders today. They have been given 
TOP place by those who know the 


value of owning the best 


reason 


Numerous other items are 
for beekeeping, however 
supply them promptly. 
orders 


necessary 
and we can 
Send us your 


{ aucust LOTZ CO. 


( BOYD, WIS. i 


and the name LOTZ alone applies to j 














To New York 
State Beekeepers: 


SERVICE 

Our 31 years’ experience in han- 
dling Root Quality supplies assures 
you of the best service from Syra- 
cuse. It is our pleasure to help you 
just the right 
equipment for your particular needs. 

Write to us for your copy of the 
1935 catalog. 

When have old combs and 
cappings, remember that we can do 
this work for you with our up-to- 
date steam Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

For ROOT QUALITY supplies and 
honey containers, send your orders 
to- 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


seleet 


beekeeping 


you 


presses. 
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—=SERVES YOU BEST 





Fine Italian Queens 


Any number. Prompt delivery. Leath- 
ered queens fresh from our yard, 50c ea. 
3-lb. package with queen........ $2.55 
2-lb. package with queen 


Send your rush orders to 


GOOCH APIARIES 


FARMERSVILLE, TEXAS. 


| 
| 
| 








EDWARDS suinctes 


SAVE YOU MONEY 
Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
_'-" weather before advancing 
~~ costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 85. . . Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
633-683 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Munsey Bldg. 


PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington, D. C. 





Package bee shippers and beekeepers in Canada and United 
States will deplore the tragic death of Mr. D. D. Stover. 
May his Soul and the Souls of all the Faithful departed, 


through the Great Mercy of God, rest in Peace. 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO., MONTEGUT, LOUISIANA 
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Your Chance 
to Try 


Dadant’s 
Crimp-Wired 
Foundation 


A sheet of Dadant’s Crimp-Wired 
Foundation in a Lewis Slotted 
Bottom Bar Frame just like this 
will be sent you to try. Use coupon 
below. 
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YOU MAY FEEL LIKE SAMUEL BLINN, WHO WRITES FROM INDIANA, AS 
FOLLOWS: 


‘*T have been using Dadant foundation in conjunction with several other makes and 
have discarded the use of all others in favor of yours. I find that I have had no loss 
whatever in the past three years on Dadant foundation, while my losses with other 
types ran as high as 10%, I feel that I would be justified in paying even $1.00 per 
pound in terms of service of the various other foundations.’’ SAMUEL BLINN. 


Ask any other beekeeper who uses Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation. He will tell you the same 
thing. He will tell you that he gets full worker combs heavy with brood, producing a maximum 
amount of bees, that he gets strong colonies, larger crops. 


If you have never tried Dadant’s Wired Foundation, here is your chance. Use this coupon and 
get your sample on its way so that you can use it during this honey flow. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 

I have never used Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation and would like to try it. I enclose 10 
cents to pay cost of packing and mailing for which I understand you agree to send me one full 
sheet of Dadant’s Crimp-Wired Foundation in a Lewis Slotted Bottom Bar Frame. Mail to address 
given below. 


SD cede eed we demain ceraws (nessa eeanuee iieaea aa erry ere ee 
NE, ios wedi, re sitacaeth ae ” dents to boat ube somata ae 


(This offer good only in the United States.) Mail this coupon and 10 cents in envelope today 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Dlinois, 
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Experiences of a Side-Liner 


J. G. JESSUP 

















The home paid for by the bees. 


When Doolittle was asked many years 
ago, “What goes best with bees to increase 
the income?” his reply was, “More bees.” 
His advice seems to have been followed 
out. During the past decade there has 
been a tendeney for producers to increase 
in number. Nevertheless, we think bees 
make the most desirable side line. They 
do not require the close attention that 
chickens, cows, or other live stock do. 
You can plan a week-end trip in the busi- 
est season without loss, as the bees feed 
themselves and work whether you are 
there or not. As any number of colonies 
may be kept, your spare time may be oe- 
cupied regardless of its amount. They 
may be cared for at any time during the 
day. Few occupations offer the interest 
and relaxation that beekeeping affords, 


Shorter Working Hours Make 
It Possible to Keep Bees as a 
Profitable Side Line 


and for the office worker it has the add- 
ed incentive of being carried on out of 
doors. 

Beekeeping does not offer all year 
around employment and keeping them as 
a side line makes it possible to increase 
the family income materially, without 
being entirely dependent on the bees for 
a living. There are many advantages in 
distributing eggs in more than one bas 
ket, so to speak. No agricultural crop pro- 
duces a maximum harvest every year, but 
the honey crop averages in most locations 
as well as any. 

In fifteen years of keeping bees as a 
side line, we have built up to 500 colo- 
nies. A number of changes have been 
made during this time as the result of 
cxperience. To start with, we were sold 
on the idea of the big hive. It was claim 
ed it provided ample room, would elimi- 
nate swarming, and provide large combs 
for the queen, making her more efficient. 
The large hive also provided plenty of 
room for winter stores. We were also in 
duced to buy some Massie hives, short in 
length, with shallow frames. It did not 
take long to find that having two kinds 
of equipment was not conducive to effi 
ciency. Just as rapidly as possible this 
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old Massie equipment was eliminated; the 
combs rendered up and frames and hives 
used for kindling. This left us with the 
deep hive and shallow super. 


One Sized Frame Advantageous 

After a few years’ experience with the 
large hive, it was discovered that it had 
some undesirable features, as well as 
those that were advantageous. One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered was in 
getting the brood-nest filled for winter. 
We never know when the honey flow will 
end and unless erowded the bees are in- 
clined to store in the supers, leaving the 
hive body short on winter stores. Placing 
a hive body above as a super, resulted in 
getting a body of honey so heavy that it 
was very difficult to handle. Furthermore, 
we were greatly disillusioned about the 
swarm prevention qualities of the large 
hive when a bad swarming season came 
along, for they swarmed one after the 
other. What could be done to control it? 
No ehance to raise brood into supers 
above the brood-nest. About the only re 
sort was to make shook swarms, which 
gave surplus brood, for which there was 
no use at that season of the year. An 
other objection to the deep hive was the 
difficulty of getting drone comb out of 
the brood-chamber. These poor combs 
could not be removed in the spring as they 
usually contained either brood or much 
needed honey and pollen; and in the fall 
they must be kept for winter stores. 

The standard ten-frame equipment with 
full-depth hive bodies for supers was tried 
out. The provisioning of the brood-cham 
ber for winter was simplified as a full 
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frame of honey could be slipped below 
from any super. Ample winter stores wer 
assured by wintering in two stories, 
Combs with patches of drone could easily 
be removed by exchanging with combs 
from the supers, allowing the brood to 
emerge above. When the comb was filled 
with honey at the end of the season, it 
could be handled right along with the rest 
ot the crop until extracted. A mark across 
the top-bar, made with a hive tool makes 
identification simple and disposal sure. 
The inspection for swarming is easier and 
more rapid with the two-story standard 
hive as’ queen cells are almost always 
started at the lower edge of the combs in 
the upper hive body. The upper hive body 
is tipped up and a glance at the lower 
edge of the combs tells if swarm control 
measures are needed. At the same time 
one can see if the colony is short of stores, 
or needs requeening. We felt fortunate, 
indeed, when an opportunity presented it- 
self for us to dispose of all our large hives 
and shallow supers. 

With standard equipment 
and the full-depth super, we now have 
every frame in the outfit interchangeable 


ten-frame 


with any other. Keeping good combs in 
the brood-nest is simple. Swarm control 
is effective and easy, as we simply raise 
brood above a queen excluder according 
to the Demaree method. Fewer frames are 
handled per pound of honey extr.cted. 
Because we prefer the standard ten-frame 
equipment with full-depth supers, it does 
not mean that other hives are not satisfac 
tory. Crops of equal size can be secured 
with any kind of equipment, but it is our 


contention that the ten-frame Langstroth 





Few occupations offer the interest and relaxation that beekeeping affords, and for the office worker 
there is an added incentive in being out of doors. 
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hive permits the most efficient production 
of honey. 
Simplifying Apiary Work 

The work of bringing in the honey crop 
was reduced greatly by a change in the 
method of loading the supers of honey on 
the truck. It was our practice to load the 
supers on the truck, then to lift them off 
one at a time onto other trucks when we 
got to the honey house. Now we have plat- 
forms with pans to catch the drip from 
the supers. These are just the right size 
te hold a stack of supers. They are placed 
m the bed of the truck and the supers of 
honey stacked on them. When we reach 
the honey house, a two-wheeled truck, 
with a special long “nose” is run under 
the platform and the stack of supers 
wheeled off without the lifting of a single 
super. 

The use of earbolie acid for driving 
bees from the supers of honey has also 
been a help in cutting labor costs. The 
earbolie acid fumes drive the bees out 
without any work by the beekeeper, ex- 
cept removing the hive cover and laying 
the cloth saturated with ecarbolie acid so- 
lution over the top of the hive. We use 
a special metal covered frame with sev- 
eral thicknesses of cloth stretched inside, 
which is very satisfactory. Eight of these 
earbolic cloths are enough to keep one 
man husy putting them on and loading the 
supers of honey. Never before- were we 
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able to remove honey so easily and rap- 
idly. 


Caucasian Bees Preferred 


After trying out the Caucasian bees for 
au number of years, we have changed over 
almost altogether to that race, because 
their gentleness increased the speed of 
working as well as the pleasure. Also, 
they seem to be less inclined to develop 
American foulbrood, which is an impor- 
tant item with us. They are no more in- 
clined to swarm than were our Italians, 
and their crops are fully as good. The 
large amount of propolis deposited at the 
entrance of the hive is not desirable, but 
by using a *4” entrance instead of the %”, 
at least part of this can be eliminated. 


We have had our share of American 
foulbrood and were unable to keep it un- 
der control until our state inspector came 
in and made a thorough inspection of all 
bees in the locality. On the first inspec- 
tion over 50 per cent of the bees were 
found diseased. By a recheck each year it 
has been possible to keep the disease un- 
der control and eliminate it altogether, 
exeept for an occasional infection from 
some unknown source. We believe the 
cheapest way, in the long run, is to burn 
the diseased colonies as soon as found, 
saving, of course, the hive bodies, covers 
and bottoms, which are carefully burned 
out before there is any chance of infect- 











Mr. Jessup packs his bees in two’s. The side hill and trees offer an added protection from pre- 
vailing winds. 
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ing other material. We have tried keep- 
ing the colonies until after the crop is 
harvested, but don’t believe the risk of 
spreading disease is worth it. 
Keep All Equipment in Use 

Our hobby is keeping all of our equip- 
ment working at maximum efficiency. 
Idle bottom-boards or covers are not want 
ed around during the honey flow, although 
we do not mind a few extra supers be- 
without plenty of super room a 
large amount of honey can be lost in a 
few days’ time from lack of a place for 
the bees to put nectar. A good queen at 
the head of every colony is essential if 


cause 


you are going to get a good crop. To in- 
sure this we order every winter 175 un- 
tested queens to reach us the last half of 
April. These are into two or 
three frame nuclei. First, all empty bot- 


introduced 


tom-bourds and covers are used, but it 
usually takes only half of our young 
queens to fill all our hives with nuclei. 
The rest are placed in nuclei above the 


inner cover, which has had the bee escape 
closed. This hive body is pushed back far 
enough to allow an entrance at the rear 
of the 
back of the 
small to prevent robbing. In this way a 


hive. By tacking a strip on the 


hive, the entrance is made 


queen reservoir for young queens is pro 


vided without extra equipment. As the 
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season advances and poor queens show up 
in the old colonies, they are killed and 
one of these nuclei with a laying queen 
added. This gives the colony a boost when 
they need it most. Before the honey flow 
is far advanced, most of our queens have 
been used. There is not the delay of in 
troducing a queen just received, or one 
that had to be ordered, which would re. 
sult in a reduction of the crop. These 
young, laying queens are the best insur. 
ance for a surplus crop. 

Our cost of producing the honey crop 
the last few years has been about $5.00 
per colony. This allows a fair return for 
labor, interest and depreciation. At pres- 
ent prices it requires an average of 100 
pounds per colony to meet these charges. 
Over a number of years that is about what 
can be depended on, 

Over a period of fifteen years our bees 
have paid their way and have given a 
nice profit. They have enabled us to ad 
vance our standard of living materially 
We feel 
other job, gives more assurance of a sat- 


that combining them with an- 
would be 
possible with bees alone. With the shorter 
hours of employment now in vogue, there 
is an opportunity for many people to keep 
bees profitably as a side line. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


isfactory regular income than 





Trapping Swarms in Decoy Hives 


Ww. H. HULL 


It Is Better to Capture Swarms 
Than to Let Them Enter Trees 
or Crevices in Sidings 

of Buildings 


Some swarms escape from nearly every 
commercial apiary each year. The bee- 
this, but finds it 
profitable to spread his attention over a 
large number of colonies rather than to 


keeper realizes more 


concentrate it so closely on a few in order 
that no swarms would ever be lost. So he 
lets the swarms go, and therein lies the 
beginner’s chance to start in the business 
at small expense. It is also better for the 
whole that these 


industry as a swarms 

















or decoy hive, attached t 
a wire ready to be hauled up. 


The ‘‘swarm trap,’’ 
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be captured than to have them domcilied 
in hollow trees; for a hollow tree colony 
is always a potential menace through dis- 
ease. 

The method of trapping is simple. I 
eatch some swarms nearly every year with 














The swarm trap in place. It should be hauled 
up fairly snug against the limb. Take an eye 
shot at it about once a week during the swarm- 
ing season, to see if the bees have taken pos- 
session, using a field glass if necessary. When 
the catch is made lower the hive by slacking 
away on the wire. No climbing is necessary. 


no effort, simply by having some extra 
hives piled up at the yards. Sometimes a 
swarm will take possession of a pile of 
section supers that have been stacked up 
for future use. I have never tried putting 
hives about in trees, but there is reason 
to believe that better catches would be 
made that way. A man by the name of 
Schweitzer, better known perhaps as 
Emin Pasha, has this to say of the tree 
method: 
Placing Decoy Hives 

“In these countries (it happened to be 
lower Egypt) one cannot speak of actual 
beekeeping, because there is no need for 
it. The native confines himself to suspend- 
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ing hives on the tops of tall isolated 
trees, these hives being platied, or made 
of tree bark. As a rule, only one hive is 
suspended in each tree; but if several are 
hung up they must not. be placed close to- 
gether. The bees take to the habitation 
provided for them, and if, on examina- 
tion, the hive proves to be full, they are 
driven off with smoke and the honey is 
collected.” 

The fact that 
a regular practice of trapping bees put 


these natives who made 
only one hive in 
indicate that better luek could be expeet 
ed that 
piled together, as they were at my yards, 


a place would seem to 


way than where many hives are 

















F. N. Hagmann, Vienna, Va., ‘‘setting a swarm 


trap.’’ To place these decoy hives it is not nec 

essary to climb the tree. Throw a line over the 

limb you have chosen and use that line to haul 

a length of smooth fence wire over. Attach your 

hive to the other end of the wire, then haul it 

up into place and make the wire fast at the bot- 
tom of the tree. 


The that 
way is not original. Many fur farms are 


idea of starting in business 
stocked by trapping wild fur-bearers. In 
the days of open range for cattle the col 
lection of maverick stock-calves that had 
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been missed in the round-up and remain- 
ed unbranded—was a recognized method 
of starting in the cattle business. There 
is no reason why the up-and-coming young 
apiarist should not practice the 
method. 

It would pay in money better, probably, 
than the trapping of fur-bearing animals 
has of late. Code prices of package bees 
range from 60 to 70 cents per pound dur- 


Same 


ing swarming months, and queen extra. 
Even secondary swarms would weigh two 
pounds or more, with a young queen to 
boot, while primary swarms would prob 
ably average upward of five pounds each. 
Old Standard Hives Suitable 

Drawn should not be used in 
these decoy hives; and because of the ex- 
pense, it would searcely be advisable to 
use even full sheets of foundation. Better 
to use starters of foundation and set out 


combs 


more hives, substituting combs or full 
sheets of foundation later in those that 
made their eatech. Neither would I use 


new hives, or any high-priced covers or 
hottom-boards for this purpose. The most 
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suitable thing would be an old hive, per. 
haps one that had been discarded, but 
which would still hold a set of standarj 
frames, which could be changed into 
good hive after you got the bees home, 
Covers and bottoms should be nailed op. 
the covers made as tight as possible and 
the entrance, it seems to me, not too larg, 
What the scout bees look for when pros 
pecting for a new home is a snug, dry 
eavity, far enough from the ground to by 
safe from prowlers. You will notice that 
when you find bees established in a hol 
low tree they are nearly always well y 
toward the top. , 

The nearer one can come to those con 
ditions the more swarms one will eateh, 
As for the general location, it is natural 
that a isolated would at 
tract more attention than one in a thick 
forest. If your trap hive has the appear 
ace of a bump on the limb of such a tree 
well up from the ground the scout bees 
are pretty sure to investigate it before 
looking further. 

Vienna, Virginia. 


tree somewhat 





Do Bees Recover from A. F. B.? 


R. G. RICHMOND 
Deputy State Entomologist of Colorado 


In a Recent Experiment One 
Colony Appears to Show 
Ability to Combat A. F. B. 


There has been considerable recent dis 
cussion of the manner in which the honey 
industry has attempted to handle the bee 
disease situation. This discussion has been 
nimed at American foulbrood. Out of these 
discussions, there is a growing opinion or 
hope that we may find a race or strain of 
hees to which the disease will be a mat 
ter of little or no consequence, in much 
the same manner as is European foulbrood 
today. 

In starting a search for such a race or 
strain of bees, we must thoroughly under 
stand the goal at which we aim. The prob- 
lem has three very distinct angles to it. 
Tt appears that we are at the crossroads 
and have three highways before us, Our 


ultimate success may depend on which 
take. It would be better to sit 
down in the shade by the side of the road 
at the crossroads, and with the use of ou 
hest scientific knowledge, decide our cor 
rect course. It does not seem probable that 
each of these three roads leads around te 
the best ultimate end. 

Progress of Disease Control Is Slow 

Progress toward the control of diseast 
in man and animals has not been very 
rapid and has been made a step at a tim 
as new methods have been discovered. The 
control of A. F. B. has been no exception 
The first method tried, in the control o 
this disease, was the shaking treatmen! 
\fter considerable time there was a grow 
ing opinion that this method was not sal 
isfactory. During the past few years ther 
has been a growing conviction that the 
only satisfactory means of control is t 
destroy the diseased colonies by fire 
These have been very definite steps in th 


road we 
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eontrol of A. F. B. But, are we to be sat 
isfied with the results obtained by either 
er both of these systems? I think not. 
This impatience with present methods of 
control is a healthy sign and is character- 
istic of progressive people. Where shall 
we go then to find a solution for the prob 
lem of better control for A. F. B.? 

There seems to be a possibility that 
there may be found a race or strain of 
bees which refuses to contract A. F. B. 
or one which, having contracted it, is able 
to combat it successfully. If the first type 
is possible, that is, finding a race or strain 
which does not contract the disease it will 
he because they have a definite physiolog- 
ical immunity to the disease, or they are 
not a robbing strain of bees. 

Immunity to A. F. B. Unlikely 

It seems unlikely that a race or strain 
may be found, which is actually immune 
to the disease. There is no reeord of lar 
vae, having received a pathologie dose of 
A. F. B. spores under normal or natural 
conditions, recovering from the disease. 
This does not indicate, however, that such 
recovery is not possible or that larvae are 
not immune to the disease. If there were 
sound indications that some larvae may 
be immune to B. larvae, it is toward their 
discovery that investigations should be 
directed, since immunity would be a much 
more valuable ultimate goal than any oth 
er temporal means of control. While large 
numbers of spores of B. larvae are re 
quired to produce the disease in a colony 
or a larva, it has not been suggested that 
this fact is indicative of immunity. 

It would appear, therefore, that until 
a great deal of further research is accom 
plished, it would be unwise to embark on 
a search for races or strains of bees im 
mune to A. F. B. 

It has been suggested that some bees 
are more inclined to rob than others. In 
this suggestion appears a partial solution 
of the fact that some colonies contract 
A. F. B. while others, their immediate 
neighbors, do not. Is it possible that there 
may be found a race or strain, sufficiently 
non-robbing in habit to insure their con 
tinued freedom from disease? Some folks 
claim that non-robbing bees are poor har 
vesters. Whether this he fact or faney has 
not heen recorded. 

What is understood of robbing? Is it 
the noisy, impetuous, fighting thievery 
with which most of us are familiar, or 
does it also oecur in a sneaky, insidious, 
progressive, pilfering manner? Does a col- 
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ony rob while it is weak or only while 
vigorous and strong? Will a colony rob 
from a source ten feet away and also from 
a mile distant? Until there is more light 
on these and other questions, it appears 
futile to attempt to secure non-robbing 
colonies for purposes of disease control. 
But, it is argued, here is an apiary of 100 
colonies, well exposed to A. F. B., yet 
only 10 contract it. Very true, but, would 
the same ten have contracted it, or would 
fifty others, under a different set of cir- 
cumstances? Who knows but that the 
strength of the colonies, the outdoor tem 
perature or the condition of the stores 
may have been influential factors in de- 
termining which colonies may or may not 
rob? 

It is not the author’s intention to dis- 
courage or disparage investigation of the 
natures above mentioned, but merely to 
point out some of the obstacles in the 
way. On the other hand, the third path 
which might be followed has much to ree- 
ommend it, in that, hope of suecess al- 
ready points in that direction. 

In the case of European foulbrood and 
sacbrood, it has been found that most 
races, strains or colonies are susceptible 
and will contract the disease: Yet, it is 
knowledge that 
strains and colonies, under certain condi- 
tions, having contracted these diseases, 
are able to rid themselves of either or 
both diseases. In the light of these ex 
periences, it seems logical to attempt to 
secure a race or strain of bees, which, 
though they may contract A. F. B., are 
able to combat it successfully. On the 
basis of these arguments, a small experi- 
ment was started at Fort Collins, in 1929. 

An Interesting Experiment 

Sixteen colonies of bees were estab- 
lished in the mountains, west of the city. 
There were no other honeybees within fly- 
ing distance. The annual honey flow of 
the vicinity was inadequate for year- 
round support. Twelve of the colonies were 
Rauchfuss Caucasians and four were com 
mon Italians. All colonies were establish- 
ed as packages in the spring. 

By July, 1929, all colonies had become 
fairly well established, having been in- 
stalled on drawn combs. Inspection of the 
hrood showed no evidence of A. F. B. 
During this month each colony was in- 
noculated with the disease. One larva, 
dead of the A. F. B., and in the seale 
stage, was mascerated in a 5 per cent 


sugar solution, made up to about 2.5 


common certain races, 
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pounds and fed to each colony. Each col- 
ony received thereby one larval scale. The 
solution was sprinkled into the combs. 
There was a light honey flow in progress. 
Subsequent examinations during the sea- 
son disclosed three diseased colonies. Two 
were Caueasian, one Italian. Each diseas- 
ed colony contained one diseased larvae. 
The winter of 1929-30 was severe and six 
colonies failed to survive. These were re- 
placed the following spring with packages, 
three pounds of bees and a queen. 

Inspection of all colonies about the mid 
dle of June, 1930, showed them to be ap- 
parently healthy. Following this inspec 
tion, each colony was given a small sec- 
tion of diseased comb containing a mini 
mum of 50 larval seales. These pieces of 
comb, about 2 by 3 inches, were inserted 
into a comb so that the introduced piece 
was located at the heart of the brood 
nest. The colonies were divided into two 
groups, each group receiving sections of 
diseased comb from widely separated see 
tions of the state. 

Within a few days, it was noted that 
some colonies had made a decided effort 
to remove the diseased portions of comb, 
eutting it to the midrib in one or two 
cases, 

Three weeks following the introduction 
of the pieces of comb, all colonies except 
two Italians showed marked indications of 
A. F. B. Some had more than 50 diseased 
larvae outside of the introduced section 
of comb. 

On August 1, 1930, bacteriological 
smears were made in duplicate from each 
colony except two Italians. One set was 
sent to the U. S. Bee Culture Laboratory 
for diagnosis and the other is on file at the 
Office of the State Entomologist for those 
who wish to observe them. Dr. Sturtevant, 
who diagnosed the slides, pronounced 
them ali heavy with spores of A. F. B. 
The two Italian colonies did not contract 
the disease during the experiment. On 


this date, all but three of the infested col- 
cnies displayed more than fifty cells each 
of diseased larvae, outside of the inocu- 
lating section of comb. 

The intra eolony spread of the disease 
was rapid so that in the spring of 1931, 
only 6 Caucasian colonies and 2 Italians 
remained alive. This season was unevent- 
ful and need not be reported herein. 

The spring of 1932 showed 3 Caucasian 
colonies and 2 Italians alive. The two 
Italians are having con- 
tracted the disease and will not be men- 
tioned again. It is noteworthy that all 
six colonies, inoculated with organisms 
from one part of the state, were dead at 
this time, while three of the other six, 
inoculated from another part of the state, 
were still alive. 


those never 


The three remaining Caucasian colonies 
carried original numbers 1, 4, and 6. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1932, colony 4, in an 
effort to supersede, failed to mate a queen. 
Brood was introduced from No. 6, a queen 
raised, mated and headed the 
through 1934, 

Colony 6 developed a severe case of 
A. F. B. during the summer of 1932 and 
it was not allowed to go into winter quar- 
ters. Colony No. 1 weakened so badly dur 
ing late season to the extent that it failed 
to survive the following rather severe 
winter. 


colony 


Colony 4 appeared to have some prom- 
ise and, to afford closer attention, was re- 
turned to Fort Collins late in 1932 where 
it remained under close observation dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934 and appears to be in 
fair condition in February of 1935. 

Of the original 14 colonies which con- 
tracted A. F. B., No. 4 is the sole sur- 
vivor. The following recapitulation of the 
history of the colony shows at a glance 
the stages through which it passed during 
the seasons of 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934. 

June 11, 1930—Colony given section of 
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comb containing 50 scales of larvae dead 

A. F. BB. 

July 2, 1930—Evidence of newly dis- 
eased larvae. 

August 1, 1930—More than 50 diseased 
larvae in three frames. 

June 15, 1931—3 eells of diseased lar- 
vae. 

July 10, 1931—1 cell with diseased 
larvae. 

August 5, 1931—No evidence of dis- 
eased larvae. 

Sept. 2, 1931—No evidence of diseased 
larvae. 

June 1, 1932—No evidence of diseased 
larvae, 

July, 1932—No evidence of diseased 
larvae. New queen from brood of Colony 

August, 1932--No evidence of diseas 
ed larvae. 

September, 1932—No evidence of dis- 
eased larvae. 

June 5, 1933—No evidence of diseased 
larvae. 

June 12, 1933—4 eells of diseased lar- 
vae. 

Later, 1933—Several examinations re 
vealed 2 to 6 A. F. B. larvae. 


May 29, 1934—-No evidence of diseased 


larvae. 

June 11, 1934—-No evidenee of diseased 
larvae. 

July 3, 1934—-No evidence of diseased 
larvae. y 


Later, 1934 Several examinations 
showed no evidence of diseased larvae. 
It appears, from the evidence above, 
that this colony No. 4, has some ability 
to combat A. F. B. While it is true that 
there was a recurrence of the disease in 
1933, the colony was able to combat it 
still, in spite of the fact that it was 
headed by a queen raised from No. 6, 
which had suecumbed to the disease at an 
earlier date. It is also true that No. 6, in 


the early stages of the experiment, had 
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shown no mean ability to deal with the 
disease. 

How did this colony combat the disease, 
once it had been acquired? The dried lar 
val seales were apparently removed by 
the bees. While they were not observed 
in this operation, it was frequently noted 
that the lower two sides of certain cells 
had been cut away, down to the mid-rib 
of the comb. By: this means, the bees ap- 
parently remove enough of the dead lar- 
vae, in each case, so that there are not 
enough spores of the disease left to con 
tinue the infestation. It is reealled, in this 
connection, that Sturtevant (1) has point 
ed out that it requires about fifty million 
spores to infest a colony or ten million 
to produce disease in a larva. While this 
evidence may not have resulted from en 
tirely natural conditions, it affords ade 
quate proof that a considerable number 
of spores are required to produce a case 
of A. F. B. 

The evidence presented in this diseus- 
sion is far from conclusive, but it is in 
dicative of the possibilities of finding a 
race of bees able to combat A. F. B. It is 
sufficiently conclusive to warrant going 
into the problem on a much larger scale 
and over a longer period of time. 

Fort Collins, Colorado. 


(1) Sturtevant, A. P. 1932. Relation of com 
mercial honey to the spread of American foul 
brood. Jour. Agr. Research, 45, 5, 257-285. 
















A mutual need in a beautiful garden in June. 
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Beekeeping the Year Around 


E. R. ROOT 


The Story of a Successful 
Farmer-Beekeeper of 
Michigan and Florida 


It is not always the big beekeeper who 
knows the most ubout bees or the business 
of producing honey. It is not always the 
carload producer who gets the most honey 
per colony. Often times his methods are 
antiquated and wasteful. He fails to se 
cure the maximum crop for his loeality 
thinks he all.” He 
considers it unnecessary to read up, keep 


because he “knows it 
posted or even take a bee journal to see 
the other 
ing or what are the prevailing prices. 

it all” or know 


what fellow in the craft is do 
The eases of the “know 


nothing big heckeepers are not general 


because the progressive and eager to 
learn beekeepers soon run them out of 


business. 
On the other hand the little beekeepers 
best in 


are often the most scientifie and 


formed. A good farmer if he keeps bees 
is usually one who knows how to get the 
most out of his bees. 

I would like to introduce you to a mod 
est farmer-beekeeper of Michigan and of 
Florida. He operates his farm and his bees 
up north during the summer and fall sea 
son, and his bees and his orange business 
in Florida during winter. He says he can 


actually save money by packing his 
northern bees, let go his farm during win 
ter when he could do nothing with either 
and his flivver to the South 


he ean play with his southern bees and 


drive where 
his orange trees in Florida. 

When I saw the subject of this sketch 
in mid-April in Florida he was putting on 
enough empty supers to take care of the 
saw palmetto, which was then coming on. 
He had made arrangements with a local 
beekeeper to add or subtract the supers 
as the flow from the palmetto would re 
quire. He said he must then leave his 
Florida bees to put in his rye and other 
crops on his Michigan farm. His neighbor 
in the meantime would take off the crop 
of saw palmetto. 











The sweet clover that Mr. Van Vorce planted 
on waste ground near Clearwater, Florida. 


In most localities in Florida there is no 
winter problem. The bees will find enough 
to take care of them until the major flow 


from orange and palmetto eomes, from 
March to late May. 

The man I have been telling you about 
is Mr. M. Van Voree of Michigan and 


Florida. He is not 
keeper as the photos will show, nor is he 


Clearwater, a big bee 


a big farmer. But he knows how to get 











Saw palmetto just coming into bloom. The bloom 
is shown at the extreme left and to the right of 
the center 


the most out of the North as well as the 
South. Good farm buildings and good hives 
thrift. 
A Big Dividend of Good Health 
If you eould see Mr. Van Vorce you 
would see a man of splendid physique, of 
a ruddy complexion and a well tanned 
body. A Florida climate did this, and is 
doing the same thing for thousands of 
other farmers and beekeepers who farm 
and keep bees in the North, and then later 


show 
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farm and keep bees in the South. The 
dividend of good health is proven by thou- 
sands who now have rejuvenated bodies 
tanned by an almost perpetual sunshine. 
My old father, when he came to Florida, 
live the winter 
through. Florida sunshine and his Florida 
garden enabled him to live twenty years 
There are some things that 


was afraid he would not 


more. are 








Small groups of colonies belonging to Mr. Van 
Vorce in a Florida orange grove where they 
stay while he is n Michigan. 


than the dollar and one of 
them is the dividend of health. 
When Mr. Van Voree 


nude from his 


worth more 
works his bees, 
up. Asked 
why he wore no veil nor shirt he replied: 
“| don't to get up 
sleeves where they will get pinched and 


he is trousers 


want any bees my 
sting, nor do I want any bees to get under 
my veil.” 

He 
hives and equipment as he 
proven that they 
He remarked if he used home made stuff 


uses only modern factory made 
says he has 


are cheaper in the end. 


he would expeet to put on a veil, gloves, 
coat, and cowhide boots. Misfits make the 
He likes to work in 
comfort without anything on save trou 


hees cross, he Says. 
sers and shoes. For the purpose of pictures 
he donned a jacket, as he said he did not 
to the ot 


Gleanings half dressed. 


care parade before readers 

The pictures will show his apiaries in 
the North and the South. They are not 
large, but are seattered for the purpose 
of better pollination of the citrus groves 
and apple orchards. He is a firm believer 


in bees seattered in among the orange 
trees, 
Sweet Clover in Florida 
Mr. Van Voree, with his natural farm 


er’s instinet, was quick to try out sweet 
the outskirts of Clearwater, 
Florida. The result of his experiment is 
shown in one of the pictures. There are 


clover in 
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many localities, says State Bee Inspector 
R. E. Foster, where sweet clover can be 
grown in Florida. While much of the soil 
in the Southland, comprising the Caro 
linas, Georgia, and Alabama, is acid and 
unsuited to the growing of alfalfa and 
sweet clover, there are many places in 
Florida, owing to the presence of sea shell 
deposits of past ages, where sweet clover 


will grow. With lime in the soil, sweet 
clover will thrive 
A Ball of Wax 

We have heard much in common pat 
lance of “a ball of wax.” But I must tell 
you a trick of the trade Mr. Van Vorce 
gave me. As he works his bees he care 
fully picks up all seraps of wax and 
throws them on a hive cover where the 


sun will warm them up. When Old Sol is 
at his height, Mr. Van Voree gathers up 
these scraps now warm, soft and pliable, 
and squeezes them in his hands into nice 
balls of wax, such as you see in one of 











Mr. Van Vorce and his ball of wax. Moth mil- 

lers are bad in Florida and until the scraps are 

taken care of, the moth miller will soon dis- 
pose of them. 


the pictures. You might think he was 
holding a grape fruit. The trick of the 
trade is not so much in kneading these 
seraps into a ball as it is in the fact 
that the moth millers and moth worms 
will never attack them. Says Mr. Van 


Voree with his eyes always looking for 
the dollars, “These scraps unless saved, 
at the time, mean the loss of dollars.” 
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From the Field 


of Experience 





TOP VENTILATION FOR MOVING 


This Method Appears to be Satisfactory, 
Even for Summer Moving 

| had always considered moving colo- 
nies with much displeasure because of the 
difficulty of fastening screens in the en- 
trances and providing adequate ventila- 
tion. Moreover, the usual experience of 
having a screen work loose to release a 
band of the queen’s royal, high-handed 
Italian lancers to make unbearable an 
existence already painful because of debt 
and poor bee range was just a mite more 
than I would stand for. I proceeded to 
get disgusted with the whole set-up and 
considered that a solid wood entrance 
block would solve the problem at thatt 
point. It did—perfectly. 

To supply room and ventilation I sta 
pled an empty hive body (no frames) to 
the regular two-story brood-chamber and 
topped it off with the inner cover having 
a piece of galvanized hardware cloth (% 
inch) held in place by two thumb tacks 
over the escape hole. 

I moved several colonies the first week 
in July of last year using this method, and 
after a six-mile drive the bees were as 
cool as cucumbers, nor was I bothered 
by even a single bee during the whole 
affair. If the brood area gets too warm the 
bees can cluster in the empty chamber 
above. All in all, it’s a cineh.—J. F. Nor- 
gren, Junius, South Dakota. 





BEES AND FISH 


An Unusual Combination, But Al Hummel 
Makes It a Success 


We have heard how well beekeeping fits 
in with fruit growing. Both are in aver 
age years profitable in themselves, but 
when combined under one management, 
the one helps out the other. We have 
heard how beekeeping and the poultry 
business go well together, because the 
height of the season with either business 
comes at different periods of the year. For 
much the same reason, the growing of 
garden truck dovetails in with beekeep- 


ing; but who ever heard of the combina- 
tion of the fish business and the bee busi- 
ness? But why not? Their seasons do 
not overlap. 

Mr. Al Hummel, of Palm Harbor, Fia., 
is an example of a beekeeper and a fish- 
erman. Instead of pushing his bees into 








Al Hummel’s yard apiary at Palm Harbor, Fila. 


his back yard, he puts them on his front 
lawn as shown in the picture. He has no 
back lot because the bay extends up into 
what would be his back lot. In his bay or 
“back yard,” he has his boats and fishing 
outfit, and in his front yard his bees. 

He is a successful man as can be shown 
by his beautiful home. His apiary con 
sists of factory-made hives and well 
marked Italians. He is very proud of his 
bees and well he may be.—E. R. Root, 
Tampa, Florida. 





MATING FROM THIRD STORY 


Confining Bees in Third Story a Few 
Days Seems Essential 


Was much interested in the experiences 
of W. A. Rowland as portrayed on page 
273 in May Gleanings. Mr. Devell adds 
his tale of woe as a footnote. 

Back in 1915 J] felt the need of an easy 
method of replacing queens in colonies 
running for extracted honey. This was 
while I was located in Porto Rieo. As the 
bees fly all the year in this warm climate 
the queens lay the year round and they 
do not last as long as they do in the mort 
temperate zone, 

The third-story mating appealed to me 
and I tried many and varied methods, al- 
ways with a small entrance for the virgin 
to mate from the third story. I used one 
queen exeluder, two queen excluders, a cell 
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in the bottom and a cell in the top, with 
various different combinations. Sometimes 
one method would give fine results and I 
would think I had it at last. Possibly the 
next time I tried it the virgins would not 
mate, or they would be balled and I would 
be back where I started. However, I kept 
at it and by 1920 I had come to the con- 
clusion it could be done by using two 
inner covers. 

By this method I confined the queen in 
the bottom body by means of a queen ex- 
cluder over which was put a regular body 
filled with empty or partly filled extract- 
ing combs. This was followed by an inner 
cover. This inner cover had a V-notch cut 
out with the point to the outside and just 
about broad enough at the point for a bee 
to stand in it. The entrance should be in 
front or close to the front on either side. 
On this inner cover I placed the third 
hody with combs of honey, pollen and 
two frames of capped brood with a ripe 
queen cell between them. Then the covers 
were put in place. The small upper en 
trance was closed not too tightly with 
leaves or grass. Two or three days later 
the bees would have worked their way to 
freedom 
would be hatched and in good shape. In 
due time they would mate and could then 
he dropped below at any time there was 


and practically all the virgins 


honey coming in. 

The loss in mating queens in,Porto Rico 
was very high. No matter what they were 
mated from, small nuclei, large nuelei or 
full colonies, it made no difference. I con 
tinued using this method as long as I re 
mained in Porto Rieo and have used it to 
a limited extent since coming North. 
Penn G. Snyder, Dayton Ohio. 

|Mr. Snyder’s method of confining the 
the third time 
means of grass in entrance, may account 


bees in story for a by 
for his success. This would tend to prevent 
old bees from 


hive.—Editor. ] 


returning to the bottom 





HOW LONG DO BEES LIVE? 
This Depends on the Time of the Year 
and How Hard They Work 


Last July, between the 10th and 15th, 
I diseovered that for some unknown cause 
my colony of Italian bees became queen- 
less. The colony tried to raise a queen but 
the virgin was lost while mating. I de- 
cided to change to the Carniolans, as I 
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had been wanting to try them out for 
some time. I ordered a Carniolan queen, 
which I introduced on July 30, 1934. By 
this time the colony was entirely brood- 
less as all the brood had emerged. The 
Carniolan queen was accepted. 

Today, March 5, 1935, the weather was 
mild, in the 70’s, and the bees had their 
first good flight since last fall. A great 
number of the bees in this particular hive 
were still Italians, perhaps about 25 per 
cent, while the rest were Carniolans. We 
have had a rather severe winter, lots of 
zero and below zero weather, the lowest 
being 11° below. The bees were wintered 
outdoors in two brood chambers and had 
lots of stores, both honey and pollen. I 
think it is remarkable that the Italians 
are still living, all being hatched out pre- 
vious to the introduction of the Carniolan 
queen on July 30.—Clifford F. Klees, Laur- 
eldale, Pa. 

[We hope that Mr. Klees will note how 
long the Italian bees continue in the hive 
Editor. ] 


this season. 





DETERMINING QUALITY OF QUEENS 


Good Nurse Bees May be as Essential as 
the Breeding Queen 





To the statement of Allen Latham’s 
(June, 1934) about the swarm queen be- 
ing inferior, IT would say ves and no. All 
that the 
queen which supersedes a good mother 
may be a poor queen, and a poor mother 
a good queen, so 
the declining fecundity of a queen can be 
ruled out. Also it has been noticed that 
virgins hatching from a colony that has 
cast a swarm sometimes look poor and 
sometimes look good; also that the good 
looking queens have left behind in the 
eups a goodly amount of dried-up royal 
jelly, and the poorer ones have left the 
cups empty. 

The importance of rearing queens from 
the best stock has always been stressed. 
This is quite right. But we have missed a 
point, and an important one to my way 
of thinking; that is, the bees which feed 
the larvae and rear the queen. To stress 
my point T must refer to other animals. 
Some cows give better milk than others, 
according to tests. Some sows will give a 
big litter of pigs, and lose half of them. 
Others will mother all. So we get the term 
good or bad mothers in the animal world. 


beekeepers know sometimes 


may be superseded by 
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Now with bees, which is the mother, the 
queen that lays the eggs or the bees that 
feed the larvae? 

If Allen Latham’s statement were cor- 
reet, bees would become non-existent but 
nature always seems to be able to correct 
her mistakes. We have in animals the 
daughter of a poor mother making a good 
mother. I suppose the same applies to 
hees. Beekeepers who have grafted ce!ls 
will have noticed that the yvoung larvae 
n so much 
food that they keep slipping off the 


from some hives are floated 


grafting tool, and in other hives they are 
much drier. Is it possible that some bees 
may be able to make better royal jelly 
than others? I have made hives queenless 
to graft cells into, and the resultant 
queens have been deformed, all shapes 
and sizes, also the cups have been empty 
of food after the queens have emerged. In 
other hives the queens have looked as 
good as I could wish for, and the cups 
have had a goodly amount of royal jelly 
left behind. 

To overcome that difficulty, I now go 
to an outyard and take some bees from 
several different hives, thereby thinking 
I will get what I eall good queen rearing 
bees amongst the bunch. My point is, 
that I think the bees have even more to 
do with the rearing of good queens than 
the queen that lays.—T. 
Oshawa, Ont., Canada. 


Brotherwood, 





KEEPING GRASS DOWN 


Grass in Front of Hives May Keep Bees 
from Doing Their Best Work 

Few apiarists have the time to use a 
lawnmower to keep grass or weeds down 
before the entrances to the hives. Nor is 
it practicable to run a mower very close 
to the hives. Where one ean not reach 
with this method salt may be sprinkled 
to kill the vegetation and make an easy 
route for bees returning heavily laden 
from the fields. 

For several seasons I have been for 
tunate enough to locate yards of bees 
where sheep were kept. These animals 
keep all vegetation gnawed off close to 
the ground and hives. The sheep never 
prove a nuisance, as cattle in an apiary 
generally do. Cattle usually upset or dis 
turb a hive if stung. Unless the bees hap- 
pen to sting a sheep around eyes or nose 
the animal is not hurt. When this does 
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A strip of linoleum keeps the grass down in 
front of the hive. 


occur the sheep does not seem excited, 
but walks off and sticks his head in a 
bush. 

Occasionally [I have used rough boards 
in front of the hives. The board should 
be slightly longer than the width of the 
hive. They may be planed and _paint- 
ed. However, if one wishes to avoid 
this expenditure the boards may be left 
rough and they afford excellent footing 
for the bees. 

One of the neatest and easiest ways of 
keeping the entrances of hives unobstruct 
ed is to use strips of linoleum as shown 
in the picture. These are quite inexpen 
sive, easy to secure and make a yard very 
attractive looking.—Benj. Nielsen, Au- 
rora, Nebraska. 





TANZY MAKES ANTS “SKIDOO” 


Growing This Plant in Bee Yard Puts a 
Stop to These Pests 

I use only the green leaves of tanzy or 
dry powder from them, but prefer the 
green leaves. I never tried the bloom. I 
used tanzy for twenty years after I 
learned it would make ants “skidoo.” I 
aim to keep a bed of tanzy in every bee 
yard. A year ago last May a man called 
me to look at his bees. When I took off 
the outer cover the inner cover was cov- 
ered with black ants 4 to % inches long. 
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He said he cleaned them off the cover sev 
eral times but they came right back. 

I told him he was fortunate in having 
a large bed of tanzy in his vard and asked 
him to get me a nice lot of leaves. We had 
to cover part of each inner cover as every 
hive was infested with the ants. I placed 
a nice lot of leaves on top after brushing 
ros off and told him to for 


ee 


all ants and 
get the ants. 


few davs ago to see about 


I was there a g 
taking his honey off. The tanzy dry leaves 
were still on the inner covers. The ants 
have never returned and it has been ove! 
a vear. During my 20 vears with bees | 
have never seen ants in a hive where I 
Stepp, Topeka, Kans. 

While keeping bees in Michigan in 
1918 ants started to steal honey from the 
honey house. Some one told me about tan 
zy. Lused it around the building. The ants 
Editor. 


use tanzy.— W. E. 


left immediately. 





MORE PUBLICITY FOR HONEY 


Another Opportunity to Help Popularize 
Honey 


The Better Homes and Gardens Maga 
zine, through its Tasting-Test Kitchen 
awards certificates of endorsement to 
every recipe which passes its test for de 
pendability, excellence of taste and fam 
ily usefulness. In addition you receive 
six typewritten copies of your endorsed 
recipe Which you can give to vour friends. 

In submitting recipes: 

l. Write youl reempe clearly on one side 
of the paper only and see that vour name 
and address appear plainly on each page. 

2. Follow the Better Homes and Gar 
writing recipe 


dens form for measure 


ments 


; 


C¢ aspoonfuls. 


level cupfuls, tablespoonfuls and 
3. Specify the brand names of the food 
products vou use—products available 
everywhere in the United States. 

+. Include something about the origin 
of your recipe if you ean. 

5. Send only one recipe at a time and 
address it to Tasting-Test Kitehen, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Towa. 

Each recipe is carefully tested and you 
are notified whether or not your recipe is 


awarded a certificate of endorsement. If 


80, your certificate is sent to you and the 
SIX copies of your recipe. A stamped 
typed eard is inclosed. If you wish to fill 
in this eard, giving the name and address 
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of your favorite grocer a large window 
eard will be mailed to him upon which 
will appear your recipe. If you wish they 
will send vou six copies of your recipe. 

We have sent in several of our favorite 
honey recipes. They have received the en 
dorsement and twelve copies were sent 
to us. Hundreds of people have viewed 
our recipes at the grocers. This is a splen 
did aid to him in selling honey. Each 
time one of our local newspapers carried 
2 half column story and also published 
the endorsed recipe. Hundreds of house 
wives had the opportunity to read and 
use this recipe. Our copies of the recipe 
we give to those we feel will appreciate 
and use them, 

Furthermore, the magazine pays two 
dollars for each endorsed recipe published 
in the magazine. More publicity and free 
advertising for honey!—Mrs. Benj. Niel 
sen, Aurora, Nebraska. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


The heading on page 269, May number, 
caught my eye. Beekeeping certainly has 
its ups and downs. Is there any business 
that hasn't? A mistake made by many 
men is that they do not spend enough 
time in correcting their mistakes. The late 
J. B. Hall, one of our most extensive comb 
honey producers, never failed to go with 
his two boys into the apiary every spring, 
open up any colony that had perished and 
ask them this question: “Why did that 
colony die?” If the apiary did not winter 
100 per cent, it was their business to find 
out the reason. 

Mr. Hogarth’s plan of placing empty 
supers on top instead of below the filled 
ones looks good and will, if a suecess 
save a lot of hard work. Too few experi 
ments in this direction to be at all con 
elusive has eaused us to look favorably in 
this direction. 

At a meeting of honey producers held 
last month in the apiary building of the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, 
a Canadian society to be ealled the Cana 
dian Federation of Honey Producers was 
formed. Upwards of $2000 was pledged 
for a starter. Advertising will be done by 
radio and other plans are being formed. 

We agree with the comment on pages 
281 and 282, in regard to selling any dark 
honey to restaurants or hotels, or to retail 
customers unless they ask for it. We do 
not raise buckwheat here and must buy it. 
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There are people who prefer buckwheat 
honey and we some call for it. A 
good quality of light amber we find a fair 
sale for, but inferior grades should be sold 
J. F. Dunn, 


have 


for manufacturing purposes. 
Ridgway Ontario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Oh me! Will warm weather never come! 
Here it is May 10, and a strong chilling 
wind persists. April was cold throughout, 
and May is no warmer than a normal 
April. What can the poor bees do, penned 
in this way? In fact, it is nearly a week 
since they ventured out for pollen, and 
how busy they were. 

The alders and willows fairly drip this 
golden dust, but though there is a green 
shade off the trees, the buds have not yet 
burst leaf. <A 
blooming in sheltered nooks, but as yet, 


into few dandelions are 
no other nectar-yielding flowers, unless it 
be trailing arbutus everywhere on the 
hills, and I do not know if it yields neetar 
or not. I do know it is delightfully fra- 
grant, and should attract the bees. 

A Kingston editor once wrote me that 
the people of old Ontario thought of this 
northern part of the province as a place 
where the natives could climb tall trees 
and watch the whales disporting them 


selves in the icy waters of Hudson Bay. 
Just the same, I do believe we must have 
a good bit farther north than in 


former years. 


whirled 


Spring dwindling is inevitable, but cold 
springs, wet summers, losses and disap- 
pointments, must not discourage us if we 
are of the stuff that makes successful bee- 
keepers. 

I have been pretty “wrathy” several 
times, when I read some “big” apiarist’s 
views of the small beekeeper, so the write- 
up by Mr. Richmond was greatly enjoyed. 
Was the “big apiarist gifted at birth 
with the wisdom and knowledge to begin 
on a large seale, and make a success of 
it? Not on your life! He, too, was once 
a back-lotter. He had to start with the 
few before he knew how to manage the 
many. He, too, had his losses and disap 
pointments. Success seems to have gone to 
his head, and he wants to forget his small 
beginning; to think only in terms of big 
business. Big 
look at the smaller ones with a covetous 
eye. They hamper progress, hinder higher 


business concerns always 
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price fixing. Is this the fly in the honey- 
pot, too? 

Does the big apiarist always sell only 
the finest quality of honey, and is it only 
the beginner who sells the poor grades? 
Does disease always begin in the back-lot 
bee-yard? 

I know of one small back-lotter whose 
honey was declared by the live-wire buyer 
for a big wholesale house to be the finest 
he had ever sampled. This same little fel- 
low’s honey took prizes away from the 
big apiarist, at the local fall fair. 

Among the back-lotters I have been 
fortunate enough to know well, there has 
never been any disease. In fact, foulbrood 
is something I have never seen, though I 
have read of it in many books. In one see- 
tion of Ontario, near my old home, I was 
told one of the 
the one longest 


largest beekeepers, and 
in the business, had to 
destroy all his colonies because of this 
dread disease. 

Don’t ridicule all back-lotters. They are 
the big apiarists of the future, perhaps, 
though not yet recognized. We must 
make a beginning in any kind of business 
Some of us will succeed, others fail. Don’t 
you think the person in charge counts for 
more than the size of the apiary? 

Pesk take such men anyway! Always 
jumping at conclusions, and blaming ev 
erything on the poor 10 per cent. Jus} an 
other case of superiority complex develop 
ed by the success bug. I for one, like 
Andy, “relents” it. 

Inspectors can no doubt teach the begin- 
ner a great deal, but if that beginner is 
enthusiastic enough about the business to 
read good bee journals, well, he can learn a 
great deal more. “The pen is mightier than 
the—” law, if we twist an old proverb. 

My bees are purely feminine. They are 
wearing themselves out working, and in 
their eagerness to heap up treasure for the 
rising they are neglecting 
themselves. I wanted to be sure they had 
abundance to eat, and not wishing to 
hive this weather, I 
placed a frame of delicious honey right 
in front of their wintering-case. Those 
contrary little workers flew to the right 
of it and to the left of it intent only on 
a big supply of pollen, while 
the getting was good, quite ignoring my 
honey. Catch the drones doing that! With 
my little workers, bread came _ before 
eake. Wise little creatures, aren’t they? 
—Spinster Jane, 


generation, 


open up the eold 


getting in 











wet eae 
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Editorials 








Weather 





Conditions 
and Crop 
Prospects 

The weather 
during the _ fore 
part of May has 
been quite eool 
and rainy. Bees 
were unable to 
take full advan 
tage of the fruit 
bloom and dande 
lion. Many colo 


nies have been at 
the point of star 
vation. The weather has been very favor 
able for 
tinues beekeepers in the clover belts, are 





clovers. If rainy weather con 


reasonably sure of securing some surplus 


honey. Colonies with ample stores are 
building up rapidly. 
eee 
Wolf! Wolf! The Senior Editor 
has just returned 


from Florida and he learns with deep ri 
little fear that the 
\merican Honey Institute is sadly in need 


gret and with no 
of funds to carry on its work. The conven 


tion season is ever and the summer meets 


will not be in session for a month or two 
yet. It is during these meetings that en 


thusiasm is aroused for the Institute and 
for it. During 
this off season the beekeepers evidently 
the Institute the 
work it has been able to accomplish. Un- 


when funds are gathered 


forget and splendid 
less overdue pledges are paid or unless 
the that 
are renewed, the 


eurtail 


dollars were pledged last year 
Institute 


its 


may have to 


suspend or work, 

If our readers could step into the office 
of the American Honey Institute and see 
the vast amount of mail coming in and 
going out daily, and all of it from sources 
that would give honey good publicity, they 
would get some comprehension of what 
our faithful workers at Madison, Wiscon- 


sin, are doing for honey and the beekeep- 
ers in general. 

To suspend the work of the Institute 
for a couple of months is unthinkable. It 
might not be able to start up again. Why 
let these requests for information go un- 
answered or vet, let the Institute 
die? 


It is up to vou, dear reader, and all of 


worse 


us to keep the Institute going. It is and 
has been the policy of the Institute not 
te go into debt. the 
in better than they have the friends and 


Unless funds come 
backers of the Institute will get diseour 
aged. 

We dislike to put out these 8. O. S. calls 
the ery of “Wolf! Wolf!” 


will go unheeded. See pages 362 and 380. 


because soon 


Value of Young It is quite common 
ly believed that col 
Queens During 


onies headed with 
Swarming Time’ Young queens do not 

“swarm so readily as 
colonies with older queens. However, it is 
with queens al 


find colonies 


most two years old that do not attempt 


common to 


to swarm. The question seems to be-—-when 
is a queen old? 
one of our comb 


A few years ago in 
honey vards we did some requeening two 


weeks prior to the opening of the clover 


honey flow. The colonies having these 
young queens did not attempt to swarm 
that season, even though some of them 


were badly crowded, and needed supers 


before we could visit the yard. Colonies 


with older queens did swarm under these 


conditions, 


Some commercial 


Improving Bee 


beekeepers, in areas 


Pasturage where sweet clover 


is grown quite ex 


tensively, are furnishing farmers sweet 


clover seed instead of cash in payment 


for rental on apiary sites. These heekeep 
ers have a definite understanding with 
the farmers on whose land the apiaries 
are located that the sweet clover is to be 
used for pasturing stock, or for producing 
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seed, so that the bees may take full ad 
vantage of the bloom. 

In some instances farmers not overly 
enthusiastic about sweet clover have been 
induced by beekeepers to give it a trial 
with the result that these farmers have 
become sweet clover enthusiasts. Such en 
thusiasm is contagious. Other farmers in 
the community begin growing sweet clo 
ver. The land becomes more productive, 
the bee pasturage is improved, and thus 
the farmer and beekeepers are benefited. 


Beekeeping and It seems apparent 

that the majority of 
Bookkeeping beekeepers are in 
need of some simple 
and efficient method of tabulating apiary 
expenditures, income from honey sales, 
and inventories of bees and equipment, 
ete, Each 


doubtless worked out an accounting sys 


commercial beekeeper has 
tem of his own. 

Then there is the necessity of keeping 
colony and apiary records. Some pencil 
records on the fronts of hives, others have 


wooden tag hung on each hive, or a pa 
per tag on each inner cover. Each hive 
should be numbered and each tag should 
have a corresponding number to avoid get 
ting tags mixed. 

It may be that some practical beekeeper 
with some business training and exper! 
ence will evolve a simple system of ac 
counting and record keeping that can be 


applied to beeke ping generally. 
eee 


The Office of Infor 


Press Se 


Selecting the 
Best “Blood” 


mation 
viee of the U.S. De 
partment of Agri 
Washington, D. C., released an 
item dated \pril 16 1935, entitled, 
“Search for Best ‘Blood’ of Plants and 


\nimals Organized by U. S. Department 


culture, 


of Agriculture.” 

The gist of this news item is that an 
organized search for the very best exist 
ing strains of plant and animal life has 
been begun by the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with all of 
the state agricultural experimental sta 
tions as well as private plant and animal 
breeders. Quite possibly this work may 
result in a selection of plants and animals 
which prove to be superior for such impor 
tant characters as productivity, resistance 
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to disease and the ability to transmit de 
sirable characteristics. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A 
Wallace, says, “I trust the day will come 
when humanity will take as much inter 
est in the creation of superior forms of 
life as it has taken in the development of 
superior forms of machinery.” 

And may we hope that ultimately the 
Department program may make possible 
some much needed work along the line of 
searching out and seleeting strains of hon 
eybees that possess the most desirable 
characteristics. This field is practically 
untouched. 


eee 
Mixing of Dif- 
ferent Honeys 


An astonishing phy 
sical characteristic 
of honeys is the ten- 
dency of various 
honeys not to mix thoroughly without 
considerable stirring. This is best shown 
when a thick and a thin honey are ex 
tracted the same day and run into the 
same tank, for within a few hours most 
of the thin honey will rise to the top and 
will remain separate. The thin honey at 
the top is, of course, liable to fermenta 
tion, thus spoiling the entire quantity. 
Similarly when honey absorbs moisture 
from the air, a thin layer remains at the 
top and thus inereases the danger of “er 
mentation. Sinee in the first case men 
tioned both honeys are supersaturated so 
lutions of the same sugars, one might ex 
pect them to mix thoroughly by diffusion 
or by the stirring which they unavoid 


ably get when poured into the tank, and 
many beekeepers have doubtless been sut 
prised to see the later s paration, 

When honeys are blended, considerabl 
stirring is essential to insure a thoroug 
mixing of the different honeys added 
This introduces a new trouble, for ag 
tation of honeys is apt to eause air bub 
bles to be ne orporate d in the honey, thus 
increasing the probability of granulation, 
so that in blending, honey must not be 
rapidly stirred just before hottling and 


during the final heating 
eee 


Bees Beneficial Some California 
growers of citrus 
to Orange fruits are not in 
clined to let bee 


keepers put bees in 


Groves 


their orange groves, notwithstanding the 
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fact that many of the owners of the 
largest groves in the world want bees and 
plenty of them. Those who object take the 
stand that bees among the trees are in 
the way. 

In Florida, there is distinctly a favor- 
able opinion among the growers. Bees are 
not only welcome but the growers invite 
and urge the beekeepers to put their bees 
among the trees. 

While it is admitted that citrus trees 
are to a large extent self-pollinating dur- 
ing normal years when there has been no 
drouth or freeze, it is during these off 
years when bees are of great benefit in 
insuring a normal crop. 

Said Mr. Haines, of House & Haines, 
extensive beekeepers at Dunedin, Florida: 
“In the off years it is easy to see the in- 
erease of fruit where there are plenty of 
bees and a reduced yield in those groves 
where there are no bees.” 

The orange growers are beginning to 
see this, as well as the beekeepers, and 
this is largely the reason why bees are 
welcome in the citrus groves of Florida. 
When there is a light frost, the blossoms 
previously pollinated by bees will resist 
the effects of the cold better than the 
blossoms not visited by bees. This has 
been the experience of the apple growers 
in the North. Bees, of course, can not 
avert the effects of a severe freeze like 
that experienced during the past winter 
in Florida. 

J. A. Klingensmith, an orange grower 
and a beekeeper, has for several years 
stressed the value of bees in citrus groves 
and it is the off-vear that tells the story 
in favor of bees. See his article on page 
474, 1933. 


That there is a defi 
mite and _= pro 
nounced m ove 
ment of the popu 
ation from the congestion of the cities 


From Cities 
to Farms 


ind towns to the rural districts is now 
proven from the Federal Census Bureau 
figures that are being released through the 
papers from time to time. It is a healthy 
migration and in the right direction. 

No where in all the United States are 
there greater opportunities than in the 
Southland, especially from the Mississippi 
River to the Atlantic coast. Land is cheap, 
taxes low, and there are exceptional op- 
portunities for the unemployed to find 
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work and plenty of it and at the same 
time be one’s own boss; but you of the 
North should not rush blindly into the 
South. Go through the southern states and 
consult the real estate men, but don’t 
accept their statements to the effect that 
“This is God’s country.” The Senior Editor 
has heard this boast in every city and 
town in the Southland. We are reminded 
of Mark Twain’s remark that he had stood 
at the grave of Adam in some twenty 
different spots in Europe. When a tourist 
or “squatter” gets located he is honestly 
sure he has found God’s country, and if 
there is a spring of running water he is 
sure it is the “Fountain of Eternal 
Youth” that De Soto sought and didn’t 
find. 

If you are out of a job and have enough 
so that you can prospect around, go to the 
real estate people (most of them are hon 
est but biased) and get all the informa- 
tion you can; but don’t buy until you 
have been all over. The beekeeper looking 
for a winter home where he can live 
cheaper than in the North should consult 
the local beekeepers. If they are con- 
vinced that he won’t poach on their ter- 
ritory they will tell him of vacant terri 
tory where he can put some bees, and 
work on the plan that Mr. Van Voree is 
carrying out every winter as described on 
page 338. 

But to come back more to our subject 
as in the heading. When these jobless fi 
nally learn that they ean get jobs on 
cheap lands and be their own bosses many 
of them will bump up against the propo 
sition, “No money to buy a flivver to 
take him to the land of promise, and then 
when he reaches it, there will be no money 
te buy the cheap land and the necessary 
tools to work it.” It is right here that 
Unele Sam should use some of that five 
billion of dollars appropriated by Con 
gress to give work to the unemployed. 
Money will go farther that way than any 
other and what is important it will give 
the man a feeling of self respect and in 
dependence. 

The stuff he ean grow and the fish he 
can catch will feed him and his family. 
Our forefathers pioneered their way into 
prosperity and so can the thrifty and in 
telligent jobless of today. 

Unele Sam will do well to encourage 
and foster the movement back-to-the-farm 
and for the amount invested there is noth 
ing on the farm that will yield larger re 
turns than the keeping of bees. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—Someone 
has wisely said, “Defeat isn’t bitter if 
you don’t If beekeepers of 
northern California have never heard this 
saying, they will be thankful to see it 
now, for never have we experienced more 


swallow it.” 


discouraging conditions than the ones we 
are facing today. Here in the eucalyptus 
district of the Bay Region blooming com- 
menced in October, continuing throughout 
November Just 
nectar to kee p up brood rearing. 


and December. enough 
In Janu 
and the first half of March 
the weather was warm and swarming com 
Then the fell and the 
a standstill, only to decrease in 
after most of the honey 
stored. There was little early extraction 


ary, February, 


menced, rain bees 
cume to 
number using 
and what was done was finished in a hurry 
to move the bees where it was hoped a 
honey flow could be Then 
the floods of the Sacramento and its tribu 


formed. came 


taries and many colonies were lost. Som« 
of the hives were found, but to clean and 
repaint them required about as much ex 
pense as would be required to buy new 
ones. Complaints continue to come that 
feeding is required. Surely this is not the 
usual California report. 


The 


\ssociation are 


various committees of the State 
all busy and the results 
getting should be encouraging 
to all. The Research Committee with Mr. 
M. L. St. John as chairman has secured an 
increased appropriation for the U. S. Pa 
cifie States Station at When the 
Station was established quite an elaborate 
program 


the y are 


Davis. 
was outlined and notwithstand 
ing the cuts caused by the depression, the 
work has gone on and several of the pro 
jects have been completed, among them 
the cost of production and the study of 
waxes. The latter has been in charge of 
Geo. W. Vansell 


valuable discoveries. The 


and he has made some 


report has not 
been made public, but when it is we be- 


lieve we will 
know the 
cause of the 
different col- 
ored waxes, 
The cost pro- 
duction will 
help to put 





the business on a basis with other indus 
tries. 
Sometime ago the Western Plant Quar- | 
antine Board what seemed | 
te some beekeepers rather a severe test in 
the requirements for a certificate of health 
for bees being shipped. It simply meant 
that if 
should 


recommended 


what it and that bee- 
keepers should not wait to have an in 
tell that his 
disease, but know it 


a certificate was to be given it 
mean 


says 
spector him bees are free | 
himself. The | 
queen and package beemen saw the need 
of such a certificate and H. M. Krebs, i 
charge of state inspection, has found the 


from 


way. Every shipment of bees and queens 
must be accompanied by a 
health, a certificate 
says.—Cary W. 


land, California. 


certin 
means 
Oak 


state 
that 
Hartman, 


eate of 
what it 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—Yes, the 


honey flow is on full blast in southern 
California this date, May 5. Reports from 
the orange districts vary considerably 


Some few localities report results, 


good 


but more seem not to be up to average 


lt is not easv to predict the amount of 
the orange honey crop, but we will ver 
ture a guess. It will be one of the small 


est in several years, perhaps averaging 
from fifteen to fifty pounds per col 
ony. The demand for orange honey 1s 


always good and one year with another it 
will pay to move part if not all of your 
colonies to the groves. This is, providing 
you have the equipment, you are a migra 
tory beekeeper, and do not have too far 
to move. So much for the orange. 

As to those sage ranges. W hoopee colo 
nies that were in good sage locations and 
where they were not subject to cold wind 
mueh, and in 
many cases much more, honey than those 


eurrents, have stored as 
on the orange, We hear some beekeepers 
have 
with 


say “I 
colonies 
four, five and 
s§x superson.” 

It does a 
fellow’s heart 
good to see 
the myriads 








GL 


of 

pla 
tur 
dr} 


935, 
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of little sage, buckwheat and other 
plants springing up. Just good old na 
ture striving for a comeback after our 
dry seasons. On every hand we see such a 
variation of color, such a variety of flow- 
ers as oceurs only once in many years— 
some say in a lifetime—but that is put- 
ting it too strong. 

Opinions as to the effect that our long 
continued cloudy and sometimes 
drizzly weather had on the honey flow 
differ greatly. This again can often be 
traced to the and strength of 


the colonies. 


cool, 


location 


Swarming has been quite general. The 
smaller colonies in many cases being more 
inclined to swarm than the huskies. 

Wild buckwheat, white sage, sumac, and 
the later honey plants all look promising. 
But there is no denving that all would 
have a better chance had we gotten a few 
more inches of rain, as the ground is get 
ting pretty dry near the surface. All in 
all, we think that southern California will 
have a good crop, but not a record one. 

Some few hundred cases of orange hon 
held last 
some. As for ourselves, it is the first time 


ey were over from season by 
in years that we have not a 60-pound can 
After 


of our honey two seasons we estimated as 


of honey in stock. holding much 
to the wisdom of holding. We paid insur 


ance and interest on money to carry ex 
penses of production and taxes. We have 
our own warehouse. After deducting these 
still had a 


amount left over and above the price we 


carrying charges we small 
were previously offered. I am not advis- 
ng the holding of the crop. It is always 
the 
. The demand is always best 


a gamble. If price advances all is 
well. If not 
about the time the crop is ready for mat 


Ket 


As to, honey prices for 1935, the same 
for several years. 
lots of the 
a price much be 
fair by the 
the for 
vears. Some shippers from Utah sell their 


conditions prevail as 


Buyers are able to get some 
first honey extracted at 
ow that 


men 


considered most of 


who have been in business 


orange honey to the first buver who of 
fers and are soon off to the north with 
their bees, thus s¢ tting the price. And 


another thing that we hear much about is 


that these northern fellows have no re 


spect for the California beckeeper so far 
as his rights to loealitv are concerned, 
where hundreds of have 


been placed within a very short distance 


Con : 
Cases colonies 
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established apiary rather 


Andrews, Corona, Cali- 


from an 
frequent.—L. L. 
fornia. 


are 


ARIZONA.-—After a spring of many 
fine rains over the entire state, the main 
honey flow has been somewhat of a disap- 
pointment to many beekeepers. Early in 
the season there was an abundanee of wild 
flowers and bees built up well and stored 
some honey. All of the producers with 
whom I talked thought there would be a 
very fine crop this season and purchased 
supplies and containers accordingly. With 
winter and spring rains above normal it 
proves definitely that it takes more than 
moisture to insure a good crop. Many dry 
seasons more honey is produced from the 
mesquite than has been this season. This 
condition is unaccountable unless it is be 
cause the cool atmospheric condition was 
not favorable for the secretion of nectar. 

[ just left Agua Caliente, which is on 
the lower Gila River yesterday, where the 
mesquite honey flow was definitely over 
for this season. The yield was very light, 
or the last Last 
there was a decided shortage of moisture 


Same as season. season 
over this area. It seems that light crops 
are a general thing over the southwest. 
We usually get a crop of a ease per hive, 
or near that about onee ever five to seven 
vears. This is the reason one finds produe 
ers over the southwest with large numbers 
of colonies. 

Locally we had light showers last night 
and this morning (May 3), with the moun 
tains higher up covered with snow. It is 
rather cold for this the year in 
Arizona, which is not good for the bloom 
just coming out. Should the weather turn 
after 
fair chance 


time of 


these showers 
there is still a for the bloom 
to produce some honey at this high eleva- 


warm immediately 


tion. 


the Gila River 


insect attacking the 


In some areas along 


there web or 


trees. On some trees the leaves were eaten 


Was a 
something I have 
never observed before. what this in 
sect does to the tree or bloom T am unable 
to tell, but I this in 
sect appears there is a very light vield. It 


off entirely, which is 
Just 
when 


do know that 


someone 
than I do. 


would bear investigation by 


who knows more of what it is 
It does not appear every yeur, and some 
years it is very general over the state. 


Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona, 
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IDAHO.—The weather for March and 
April was cold and rainy with rainfall 
a little normal, so there were 
few days that bees could fly. The apricots 
and early bloom appeared about April 15. 
Today, May 4, apples, pears, prunes, cher- 
ries, and dandelion are in full bloom. 
With a few nice warm days strong colo- 
nies will store some surplus which will 
probably be 


above 


consumed in brood rearing 
before our main flow. 

In spite of our adverse weather, some 
colonies are in very good condition, espe- 
cially colonies that had plenty of stores 
and ample protection last fall. Some colo- 
and if the 
weather continues warm for a few days 
swarming will probably start in the near 


nies are starting cell cups 


future, especially in protected localities. 

Quite a number of packages are being 
used this season. Packages installed last 
month are beginning to start on fruit and 
dandelion bloom, which will be followed 
by the black locust. 
good shape for the main honey flow which 
starts about July 1. 


Bees should be in 
Some producers are 
moving bees to protected locations in the 
mountains for early building up to avoid 
any possibility of spray poison. 
The look 
promising and most producers are opti- 
mistie over the outlook. Most of the state 
has plenty of water to insure 
proper irrigation for the Honey 
seems to be well out of the hands of the 
producer, and some difficulty is experi 


prospects for a erop very 


storage 


season, 


enced in obtaining honey to supply local 
trade, which is holding up good.—A. D. 


Wood, Boise, Idaho. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Everything is 
okey-doke (excuse it, please) as the state 
is slopping around in the mud in a way 
it hasn’t done in several years. It’s such 
a striking change from last vear as to 
seem uncanny. Farmers have been delayed 
in their work, so grain seeding, usually 
a ten-day operation, has been going on 
late March 
May 6. But 


evervbody, including beekeep 


intermittently since and is 
not vet 


grumbles- 


finished nobod\ 
ers, like it. 

Precipitation figures from seven weath 
er stations covering the eastern half of 
the state show an average of 7.95 inches 
of moisture for the first four months of 
this vear. The figure corresponds with 4.7 
inches as an average over a period of sev- 
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eral years. Moisture in the western half 
is also somewhat above normal. 

Due to the cool, wet weather, buds and 
blossoms have been slow in forming and 
bees have gathered nothing to mention go 
far. However, we have prospects for an 
exceptional dandelion flow as the plants 
to be more numerous and likely 
looking than usual. Stands of sweet clover 


scem 


are below normal and fields are not nu 
merous due to last year’s moisture short- 
age, yet should be sufficient if 
yards are reduced to from 20 to 40 colo 
nies and distributed to strategic locations. 

Some of our big shots are playing pack- 
age bees to a double advantage this year. 
is of fill 
ing empty equipment and starting new 
advantage equally 
is an excuse for a trip to the 
South. They are hauling their bees back 
by high speed trailer attached to a fast 
ear. And our favorable weather notwith 
standing, I have been informed that some 
of these flashed right on 
through up northern border 
of the United States, where some of thes« 


range 


The first advantage—economic- 


colonies. Second 


pleasant 


bees will be 


toward the 


beekeepers enjoyed bountiful returns last 
year, 

While many beekeepers have been hesi 
tant on placing orders for packages due 
to the comparatively high price, a few 
a plan to benefit ty the 
June 1 reduction in price. By receiving 
packages the first part of June and split 


have figured out 


ting up wintered-over colonies into from 
two to four units, giving each division a 
package, they believe the colonies will be 
in good gathering strength by the main 
flow. The method sounds good and cer 
tainly will be a saving in expense. No ar 
tificial feeding should be required.—J 
Franz Norgren, Junius, South Dakota. 


NEBRASKA.—March and April wer 
accompanied by the most unusual weath 
er in the history of our state. Snows, fogs, 
and terrific dust 
winds visited us. The 
air for days at a time was so filled with 
dust that breathing 
busses marooned for hours and it was ne¢ 


freezes, mud_ storms, 


storms with high 
was unpleasant, 
essary for ears to be driven with lights 
turned on. 

Late April brought drenching, much- 
needed rain to most parts of the state, 
varying from one to seven inches. Sec 
tions hardest hit by drouth in southeas 
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tern Nebraska report no rain. East of 
them torrents filled dry river beds, wash- 
ing out large bridges and covering high 
ways blocking traffic. 

Crop chances from sweet clover are still 
in doubt. Dust storms undoubtedly dam- 
aged honey plants before the beneficial 
rains arrived. Even in areas receiving 
last 
failure makes 


this abundant moisture, year’s re- 
stricted clover seeding or 
clover bloom uneertain, Chances for sweet 
the Dust 


drifts resembling snow drifts have filled 


clover in ditches are lessened. 


some instances have 
reached the tops of fences, even burying 


some ditehes and in 


some, 
Fruit the 
Both dandelion and fruit bloom have been 


bloom is heaviest in years. 
attended by much cloudy weather, hinde 
ing the bees in making use of these impor 
taunt sources of pollen and nectar. This is 
particularly regretable this year as bees 
are in need of early stores. Much feeding 


has been done. 


From the western sandhill region re 
ports indicate there are no prospects of 
crop. Losses ran high and some bee 
keepers have quit or sold out. In more 


favored sections beekeepers plan to buy 
hees to strengthen colonies, determined to 
have the colonies in full strength for even 
a short honey flow. 

Migratory beekeeping will be practiced 
more than ever this year. Beekeepers are 
nm the lookout for good sweet clover range 
ind are preparing to move bees some dis 
tance if necessary. 

\lfalfa has come through in good con- 
dition. In the irrigated districts prospects 
are good. So with favorable weather and 
hees in good condition we may harvest a 
good crop from alfalfa. 

Some producers are buying honey to 
supply regular customers. Demand is good 
and at high prices. People seem to realize 
the food value of honey. For much of this 
the American Honey Institute is 


responsible and deserves much better sup 


demand 


port. Contacting the popular magazines is 


nvaluable. Women are much more easily 
facts 


favorite 


mpressed by honey and recipes 


gieaned from. their magazines 


than anything those who have honey to 
Nielsen, Au 


sell can present. senjamin 


rora, Nebraska. 


eee 
TEXAS.—The weather for the month 
of April has been more suited to the 
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growing of plants than to the production 
of nectar. Vegetation is in better shape 
than for five years. There are more plants 
in bloom and everything points to a pro 
longed blooming, however, the amount of 
honey stored to date is only one-fourth of 
the normal for this date, the reason being 
the cloudy, 
weather accompanied by very cool days. 


prolonged rainy, or misty 
The result has been that the bees stayed 
in the hives and only during short periods 
of sunshine have they been at work. The 
cold of the month has put off the swarm 
ing and very few swarms are reported. 
Some beekeepers report the death of large 
adult Investigation 
shows no trouble whatever and the reason 


numbers of bees. 
for the accumulation of dead bees around 
the hive comes from the inability to carry 
the dead from the 
hive during the misty and foggy days. 


bees to any distance 


<« <+-+-<¢-¢-¢-4.<¢-<4-4-4-¢-€-¢-¢-¢-¢-4-<4-€ t-t-t-+-+-9 


. A 
Y The Recent Cold Has Delayed Swarming. ¥ 
+ Vegetation Is in Good Condition. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 


Some vears it seems that everything 
During a few hours of 
bright sun bees were observed collecting 
nectar and pollen on plants that are never 
regarded as being of value to the honey 


bee. In beekeeping literature there are 


yields nectar. 


numerous references to poison ivy as a 
honey plant. This month poison ivy, which 
is very prevalent in this vicinity, bloom- 
ed through a period of fourteen days. This 
is the tall growing poison ivy, which is so 
well provided with small black rootlets on 
the branches, and to most people it is the 
most violent of all of the poison ivies. 
Bees were observed to work it abundant 
ly, and it is in sufficient quantity to make 
quite an addition to the honey coming in. 
There is why anyone should 
fear honey coming from poison ivy as the 
akin are 


no reason 


sumacs which are very close 
among our best honey plants. 
Mr. T. W. Burleson, of Waxahachie, 
Texas, onee said that beekeeping is deter 
mined by the beekeepers and not by the 
flora. Years ago, Beeville, Texas, 
was noted as the headquarters of many 
heekeepers of note. During the month the 
this town and found the 
conditions for beekeeping excellent, but 
the practically 
Only the older people among those inter 
viewed knew anything of days when Bee- 
ville was the great center of heedom in 
Texas, A 


honev 


writer visited 


beekeepers were gone. 


few colonies of bees seen were 
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in excellent condition and apparently the 
honey crop in Bee County will be up to 
normal this year. 

Dr. S. W. Bilsing, 
Texas Beekeepers’ Association meeting, 
is at work on the program for the annual 
meeting which will be held the last week 
in July at College Station. This meeting 
is always held in connection with the 
Short Course of the A. & M. College. Ii 
is hoped that this year a larger number 
of beekeepers will attend, as much of in 
terest is to come up. The “back-to-the- 
farm” movement, which is now on, is cre 
ating a great demand for information on 
how to commence heekeeping and what 


H. B. Parks, 


Chairman of the 


ean be expected from it. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
eee 


WISCONSIN.—I find it a little diffi 
cult to start my report this morning, May 
4, because only yesterday I learned of the 
Mr. D. D. Stover. Anyone who 
was with him hardly 
help feeling at least a touch of sadness, 
because Mr. Stover was 
man whose interests extended into every 
Not only will he be 


death of 
acquainted eould 
a fine, energetic 


phase of the industry. 
will be missed at 
future meetings, and the American Hon 
probably its most 


missed at home, but he 


ey Institute has lost 
enthusiastic supporter. In his last letter, 
which came only a few days ago, Mr. Sto 
ver told of shipping In one day over 1300 
packages of bees, which is quite likely 
Many Wis 
bought 


the record for any shipper. 


eonsin who have 


queens and packages from Mr. Stover will 


heekeepe rs 


miss their contact with him. 
yt +t 44.4.4 4. 4-44-44 4-4 4-4-4 4-44-44 4-4-4 


¥ ¥ 
¥ Clover Is in Splendid Condition, Due to ¥ 
¥ an Abundance of Moisture. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
b>>>> >> >> > > > > > ee ee > Pe ee eh 

I had hoped to have considerable first 
hand information for you at this time, but 


just as I was getting ready to start out 


on a trip through the state, winter re 
turned with a snowstorm whieh brought 


a near-blizzard and five inches of snow 


to Madison. It is still 
which 


too early to tell 


whether this storm, was followed 
by a mild freeze, has had any bad effect 
on the maples were just 
in full broke off 


many of the flowers. We have had a great 


vegetation. The 
bloom, and the storm 


abundance of moisture and the clover is 
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in fine shape, but undoubtedly there will 
still be a considerable reduction in the 
number of bees because, up to this time, 
there has been little or nothing available 
in the way of spring feed and some colo- 
nies have actually starved. I have heard 
of a few beekeepers who have been feed- 
ing, but many have paid but little or no 
attention to their bees and are surprised 
to find that colonies have died out with 
stores in the hive. In almost every ease, 
I think this was due to the fact that the 
were candied and the bees 


stores 


were 
unable to use them. 


Vet tt tO EY 


¥ ¥ 
¥ Honey Prices Have Advanced Enough to ¥ 
Cause a Little More Enthusiasm in the y¥ 
Beekeeping Business. ¥ 

¥ 

b->>>>>>>>>>> > Oe et 


+++ 


There is a steady demand for honey, 
with some inquiries from distant points 
which would indicate that the supply of 
honey is diminishing. At the present time 
we know of only two very small lots of 
honey in the hands of Wisconsin beekeep- 
ers. Prices have been a little more favor 
able, and our heekeepers are a little more 
enthusiastic about the business. In spite 
of the facet that beekeeping has been 
rather dormant for the last two or three 
months, the support to the American Hon 
ey Institute from Wisconsin Beekeepers 
has been unusually fine. Miss Weidenkopf, 
Recording Secretary of Wisconsin Bee 
keepers’ Association, expects that Wiscon 
sin will easily exceed its quota of $500 for 
1935, Over $140 in cash has been paid in, 
and over $75 in pledges is now on hand. 

The State Legislature is in the act of 
revising the regulations for the taxing of 
bees, and while there is no telling what 
they may do, it seems at this time as if 
they would completely eliminate the tax 
on beekeeping equipment because they 
find that it is too difficult to assess. Then 
there is also a request on the part of the 
eent of the 
taxes be left with the municipalities, and 
the other 50 per cent he paid to the state. 


municipalities that 50 per 


From the standpoint of apiary inspection 
this will probably make little, if any, dif 
ference, and may actually help the in 
spection work. According to Mr. Adams, 
the demand for county elean-up work is 
greater than for several years, and four 
assistants have been 


H. F. Wilson, 


or five temporary 
added for the 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Summer. 
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MICHIGAN.—So far the spring has 
been late and rainy with few days of sun- 
shine. If the remainder of the fruit tree 
blooming period is rainy, the growers will 
know they have a pollination problem. A 
freeze hurt the red cherry orchards in 
north central Michigan, killing 90 per 
eent of the buds in some The rain 
improves hay prospects and where there 
is any clover from last year, the honey 
improved. But in the real 
drouth area of the state the surplus honey 
will have to come from sweet clover. 
Young alsike and white clover plants are 
growing, but it is doubtful if they yield 
this summer. Dandelion is plentiful, but 
must have sunshine to yield. So far it 
has been too cloudy and cool for bee flight 
most of the time. 


areas. 


prospects are 


ee SS nen 


¥ 
¥ The New Bee Law for Michigan a Step Y 
¥ Forward. Y 
Y 
SSSS>>>>>>>>>> 5 — 
Governor Fitzgerald has signed the bee 
law and copies may be obtained from the 


Chief Apiary Inspector, D. P. Barrett, 
Department of Agriculture, Lansing, 
Mich. Every beekeeper should read the 


affects him. 
Every beekeeper must register and pay a 
fee of 75 eents for each apiary of less 
than ten colonies and $1.50 for each api- 
At this time 
the budget is not fixed, but it appears pos- 
sible that $20,000 will be alloted for bee 
inspection work per year. Mr. Barrett has 
organized his work as fast as possible and 
is ready to train his staff of bee inspectors 
as soon as the money is available. 


new law and learn how it 


ary of ten colonies or more. 


The new bee law has a section requiring 
sanitation in honey houses and a section 
making it illegal to give false informa- 
tion regarding bees and equipment. Also, 
it is now necessary to obtain a permit 
from the Michigan Department of Agri- 
culture before bringing bees on combs or 
used bee equipment into Michigan. Comb- 
less packages may be brought in on per- 
mit issued by the state from which they 
come, as formerly. 

The Detroit firm of honey bottlers who 
were accused of honey adulteration at va- 
rious times, finally were convicted in Fed- 
eral Court and paid their fine. Details are 
lacking to date. 

Very little honey remains on hand. The 
market has not risen with other foods. 
Can anyone give a satisfactory explana- 
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Y If the New Deal Included Honey on Its 

( Welfare Needs, a Big Outlet Could be 
Developed. 
PPI III IPPPPPPPPPPPPPPOHOE’ 
tion of this phenomena? Is the honey 
market controlled by a racket? Or is it be- 
cause when the average buyer has to pay 
twice normal price for a pork chop or a 
beefsteak that she sighs and passes over 
the honey items on her grocery list? Why 
is not honey a proper item for inclusion 
on welfare lists? Is the New Deal dis- 
criminating against honey? Or, are there 
no beekeepers sufficiently familiar with 
the intricate workings of the welfare to 
care whether honey is on the foods list 
permitted to welfare people? Wake up, 
beekeepers. If your neighbors on the wel- 
fare could buy honey with their gro- 
ceries, your grocer would be interested 
right away. Why not write your welfare 
director and ask why honey is not on the 
list? In some counties over 60 per cent of 
the population was on welfare last winter. 
If these folks could buy honey you would 
see stocks of honey disappear rapidly. Go 
to bat for your business. Everybody else 
is doing it.—R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


—-—- - 4 
lt Sa i i Hie 





NEW JERSEY.—The weather so far 
for May is nearly like early April for this 
leecality. As this is written (May 7) I 
heard a group of beekeepers discussing the 
weather conditions and one remarked, “So 
far this year the bees have not enjoyed 15 
days of good flight weather.” This was 
agreed to by those in the group. The 
weather for April was very unfavorable 
for bees, especially during the first half of 
the month. It was cold and wet, colonies 
were confined to their hives and it has 
heen estimated by good authority that 20 
to 25 per cent of the bees in this state 
starved during this period. Many colonies 
came through the winter with few stores 
left. Other colonies which were well sup- 
plied with stores were unable to proceed 
with brood rearing because of pollen 
shortage. 





Fruit Bloom from 





Poor Weather Conditions Hae Prevented ¥ 
Opening. 


; 
bb Pp rere r rr errreredrrrr era 


The second half of April gave a prom- 
ise of a good season to come, There were 
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many warm days and things seemed to be 
going fine, then more rain and cold weath 
er. Fruit bloom was considered to be about 
three weeks ahead in early April, due to 
the mild winter, but at this time it is be- 
hind. Many trees have had blossoms ready 
weeks. Dandelions 
have just started to bloom and in another 
these should furnish a good 
source of pollen and nectar. Those colo 


to open for several 


week or so 


nies which are now alive owe their exis 
plentiful supply of 
In localities where surplus pollen is stored 
there should be plenty of 
little later on. 


tence to a stores. 


swarming a 
Honey continues to be selling readily 
and most of the small beekeepers, at least, 
have no quantity to speak of on hand. The 
New Jersey Beckeepers’ Association was 
very active last year in supporting the 


American Honey Institute, with the hope 


that these good results might continue. 
Largely through their efforts the quota 


for this state was over-subscribed about 
two and a half times. This year they are 
going to guarantee the Institute the quota 
for the state and, in faet, have already 
them a check covering one-half of 
the amount. The only other organization 
in the and they 
have recently sent $5.00 toward the In 


sent 


state is a small one, 
stitute’s expenses. Both organizations in 
tend to campaign for individuals to do 
nate in order that the quota 
again well over-subscribed. 


may be 


New Jersey beekeepers will be given the 
opportunity of examining some of the 
commercial honey yards in this state, as 
well as some of the work of the Experi 
mental Station in bee-breeding work. This 
comes in the form of a one-day tour which 
is being arranged by the New Jersey Bee 
keepers’ Association. As this goes to 
press the date has not been definitely set 
but it will be toward the end of June. As 
tentatively planned, the tour will start at 
a commercial apiary in the midst of the 
blueberry country near Retreat in Bur 
lington County. Thence to the state api 
ary in New Lisbon, stopping at Whites- 
bog, then down through the barren regions 
of Ocean County, which the state uses for 
controlled mating, and will finish at a bee 
vard near Forked River. This meeting is 
well worth driving many miles to see and 
is open to all beekeepers. For complete de 
tails address the Secretary, Mr. E. G. 
Carr, at Pennington.-—John Conner, North 
Caldwell, N. J. 
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ONTARIO.—-Following a Mareh that 
was unusually mild, April and May to 
date (10th) have been cool here in On 


tario, and the season is very late, locally 
ut least. Have not seen a wild plam blos 
som vet and but a few scattering dande 
lions are in bloom. Fortunately the bees 
had wintered well and in most cases they 
had quite a reserve of stores to carry 
all this backward weather. 


But vesterday we 


them through 
found one colony that 
was actually starving, so that means that 
we will be on the anxious seat for the 
next few days unless weather warms up 
at once, allowing the bees to get some nee 
tar. 

t-t-t--+-+-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢-¢--¢ -¢-€--4-4-¢-¢--¢-¢--4-4-4-4-4¢-4 
¥ Queens Arrive in Good Condition Whether ’ 
v Shipped With or Without Attendants. ¥ 


Y ¥ 
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We have again bought some package 


bees this spring, mostly for the purpos 
of filling hives where the queens had play 
ed out. Packages arrived in good shape 
with very little loss of bees. In faet, ont 
lot of 
dozen dead bees in each crate. It was, 1 
think, the most perfect lot that we have 


twenty packages did not have 


ever received. Some queens were alone in 
the cages with no attendants and with no 
food in the cage, while others were in th 
old style cages with attendants and tan 
dy supplied in the orthodox way. We see 
no difference in condition of the queens, 
hut prefer the old style cages. In some 
killed the old 
weak colonies, and the cages with candy 
handy 
placing packages at outyards. 


cases we queens in vers 


in one end come in very when 

rom reports received from many parts 
of Ontario, I find that clover prospects are 
quite varied. Across the Niagara peninsula 
the clover and wheat have wintered well, 
and this applies to many other localities 
as well, especially in the more northern 
parts of the old Ontario 

Rainfall has been heavy in _ eastern 
parts of the Province, while in the cen 
tral part around Toronto, preeipitation 
\s stated in earlier 
badly killed 


none too good 


has been very light 


notes, clover and wheat are 


locally and prospects are 


for a crop of honey. However, they were 
little if any better last spring at this time 
and still we got a fair eTop of honey, 80 
we will not give up hope yet for awhile 

Demand for continues 


honey locally 


fair, but export market has not improved 








~ 


Pr a “ee, 
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and we still have a car of honey on hand 
in sixties-—-the latest we have ever had 
to hold honey. 


During Easter Week it was my privilege 
to visit the Connecticut State Association 
at their annual meeting held in Hartford. 
It was my first visit to that state and nat- 
urally 1 saw much of interest, as every 
beekeeper when traveling is always ap- 
praising the beekeeping conditions as 
they appear in different localities. Trav- 
eling north from New York to Hartford 
along Long Island Sound, sumac appears 
more or less all along the route and one 
ean well understand why this is a major 
source of honey in Connecticut. Here in 
Ontario while we have a few trees locally, 
we never hear of sumac honey. The genial 
secretary of the association, Mr. Rost of 
Meriden, Conn., had a jar of honey with 
him that he said was flavored with bass- 
wood. To my taste the basswood flavor 
was entirely absent, but it had a flavor 
new to me that I elassified as sumac. At 
any rate, I just ate the last of that jar of 
honey for breakfast and I will refill the 
bottle and send it back to Mr. Rost so 
that he can see what we call a basswood 
flavor. 


In the last issue of Gleanings the edi- 
tor quite properly pays tribute to the 
worth of Mr. Hambleton at Washington, 
D. C. In a recent issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine, Mr. Hambleton has 
a splendid artiele entitled “Man’s Winged 
Ally,” which I presume many readers of 
this journal have read. My copy of the 
“Geographic” has been loaned and re- 
loaned to people who have known little 
about the life history of the bees, and in 
every case the readers are wonderfully in- 
terested and surprised. This article is of 
real value from many different angles, 
and I compliment Mr. Hambleton most 


sincerely. 


es . _ : \ ‘ 
¥ ‘ 
, A Tribute to D. D. Stover. F 


With profound sorrow I have just learn- 
ed of the sudden death by accident of one 
of my closest friends for many years— 
Mr. D. D. Stover of Mississippi. While we 
have had business dealings for many years 
past, yet I mourn him more as a dear 
friend than from any other sense of re- 
lationship and I can hardly realize the 
terrible truth that he has left us. Twice 
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he visited us here in Ontario and it was 
my hope that I might in the near future 
accept his often repeated invitation to 
visit him in his southern home. As a friend 
in a business way, I always found him ab- 
solutely honest and conscientious. While 
I might at length pay tribute to this good 
friend of mine who is no more with us, 
suffice to say that I would have trusted 
him in every and any way possible, 
whether in business or otherwise, and that 
it gives me pleasure to believe that he 
would have reciprocated these same sen- 
timents in so far as I am concerned. To 
Mrs. Stover and the children I, with a 
host of others, can only tender our sin- 
cerest sympathy in this time of great be- 
reavement.—J. L. Byer, Markham, On- 
tario. 











Swift as the falcon’s sweep, the monarch bends 
Her flight abrupt; the following host descends. 
Round the fine twig, like clustered grapes, they 
close 
In thickening wreaths, and court a short repose, 
—Dr. Evans, 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Stings Apparently Cured Rheumatism 

About 40 years ago I was working in 
a logging camp and contracted rheuma- 
tism from continuous wetting. 1 was a 
big, strong young man but for six months 
was totally that 
for three weeks my mother had to feed 
me. | suffered The following 
summer I was able to get out some but 


not to do much. An old bee hunter came 


disabled—so much so 


agony. 


along and asked me to go bee hunting 
with him. This was in August. We found 
went to cut it but 
the old man played out and I had to cut 
out the bees. Since that time I have cut 
100 swarms of wild bees but none so ugly 
as that first swarm. When I got through 
they picked stings out of my 
face, and in a week I had no rheumaties. 


the tree and next day 


ao 
pea 


over 60 


They never have made a mark on me and 
I don’t care how much I am stung. I have 
kept bees ever since. However, the bees 
ntle that we don’t get 


today are so gt 


stung enough.—Lyman E. Ruberg, Bos 


ton, Mass. 


Watch for Fake Honey Salesmen 
While in Fort Smith on 
February, I had an hour’s time to knock 
around after doing all the shopping, so 
I decided to inquire about beekeepers and 
visit them just to see what I could learn. 
The first one I 
Florida). The second one I called on was 


business last 


called on was absent (in 


a beginner, a handsome, industrious look- 
ing young man about twenty years of 
age. After we talked our experi- 
ences, he said to me: “I sold my first 
honey fast, but now it’s hard to get rid 
of it. People ask all kinds of questions, 
if it’s true, and so on.” 
asked. “Well,” he continued, “a stranger 
came here and sold honey, and after mak- 
ing the whole town in two days, left, and 


over 


“How come” I] 


no one even thought of taking his license 
number. Later the people found that the 
bottom half of the honey containers was 
common syrup. That spoiled my market.” 
I encouraged him with the thought that, 
if he is known to live in the eity, he can 
soon regain his customers. But look out 
for that fellow who sells syrup for hon- 
ey!—Brother Stephen Babek, 
Arkansas, 


Subiaco, 


Three-Quarter Split Sections 

Comb-honey sections that are split on 
three sides to permit inserting a long 
piece of comb foundation in four sections 
in one operation without cutting the wax, 
are convenient. The saving of labor in in- 
serting the foundation in four sections at 
onee is not all gain, for it takes longer to 
fold the split sections. Moreover, in cold 
weather, there is apt to be more break- 
age in shipment, especially if the honey 
is not built out solidly on all four sides. 


Notice the breakage below. In these see 





Honey does not always ship well in three-quarters split sections if the weather is cool. 
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tions the comb was really supporting the 
section, not the section the comb.—H. H. 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 


Wasps Not Affected by A. F. B. 

When George Seidel and I. R. VanDe- 
vier, deputy apiarists, investigated the 
condition of an abandoned apiary in the 
eastern part of Cuyahoga County late last 
summer, little did they expect when they 
removed the cover from hives that they 
would find it inhabited by anything else 








The paper wasp built their nest in a hive in an 

abandoned apiary in which inspectors found 

A. F. B., but the wasps did not contract the 
disease. 


than the Apis mellifica. Even though the 
bees had died, because of American foul- 
brood, this did not discourage the paper 
from attaching 
their nest directly to the infected comb. 
While it was rather unusual to find paper 


wasps, Vespa maculata, 


aban 
doned bee hive, it was doubly interest- 
ing to note that the presence of American 
foulbrood did not affect the developing 
larvae and pupae of this particular insect. 
In the regular inspection work it is not 
unusual to find bumblebees taking advan- 
tage of the protection of an abandoned 


wasps building a nest within an 
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bee hive for the construction of their 
nest and in many instances in hives in 
which the honey bees have died because 
of American foulbrood. They seem to con- 
tinue to thrive in the presence of this 
parasite so injurious to the honeybees. 
This is quite conclusive evidence that 
American foulbrood does not attack any 
of the other colonial bees.—Chas. A. 
Reese, Columbus, Ohio. 


Queenright Colony Tolerates Caged Queen 

A beekeeper friend of mine had quite 
a surprise this spring. He requeened a 
hive last October, taking the old queen 
out and putting her in a Miller 
cage, placing it in another hive between 
the frames to keep for further use. How- 
ever, he started to build a and 
did not get at the time 
being. The rainy season started and he 
did not want to bother the bees, thinking 
that the queen would be dead by that 
time anyway. About March 1, the weather 
being fine he looked over the bees, and 
found his old still and in 
nice shape after being nearly five months 


queen 


house 


queen for the 


queen alive 
in the small cage in a good queenright 
colony. The bees had dug out some of the 
comb on both sides of the cage apparent- 
ly to keep the queen warm during the 
winter months. Now is this something un 
usual or does this happen often ?—Chris 
Bruns, Ukiah, California. 

[Your experience is a little unusual. 
Here in the North we would expect to 
find a caged queen in a queenright colony 
dead in the spring. Is it possible that the 
colony in question was preparing to su- 
persede its queen ?—KEditor. | 


Why Not a Complete Bee Food? 

Mr. L. T. Floyd, of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toeba, said last year: “Heavy losses have 
been taken by 
two-pound packages by the hundred on 
bare foundation and only sugar syrup for 
feod.” The fact 
more evident that we should know, what 


some people who hived 


is becoming more and 


is honey? and what is pollen? Why can 
not the find just what are the 
initial component chemicals required to 
form a complete food for bees? This is 
of particular importance to the shippers 
of package bees and queens and should 
be given attention.—J. H. Sturdevant, St. 
Paul, Nebraska. 


chemist 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Rearing One’s Own Queens 
Question.—How can I rear a few queens for 
my own use? I have only 25 colonies.—Ralph 
Williams, Montana. 


Answer.—aA good method, advocated by 
Mell Pritchard, for rearing one’s own 
queens is as follows: Select a fairly strong 
colony of bees, and remove the queen. 
Feed the colony one pint of thin syrup a 
day, unless there is a good honey flow at 
the time. Three days later go to the colony 
containing your best queen and remove 
one frame, containing no brood. Move part 
of the frames over, leaving a space in 
the center of the brood-nest. In this space 
insert an empty drawn comb that is clean 
and bright. Six days after making the 
the first colony queenless, destroy all of 
their queen-cells and give them the comb 
that was given to the Italian colony. It 
should contain eggs at this time. In that 
part of this comb where the eggs are laid, 
cut out one or two long horizontal strips 
of comb about one inch wide. Along the 
tops of these spaces thus made the bees 
will build nice, straight queen-cells. Care 
should be taken not to have wires too 
close to where the queen-cells are started, 
as this would interfere with cutting out 
the cells. On the fourth day after this 
colony has received this comb, remove 
the queens from the colonies to be re 
queened. The following day, carefully cut 
out the queen cells from the prepared 
comb and give one to each queenless col- 
any. These cells should be kept warm and 
should be carefully pressed into combs 
eontaining brood in the center of the 
brood nest. The colonies to be requeened 
have days, their 
brood is mostly sealed and the nurse bees 
will give the best of care to the queen 
cells. Choice virgins should emerge from 
them 14 to 16 days from the date on which 
the comb containing eggs was given to the 
queenless colony. Laying queens will be 
found twelve to fifteen days later. 


been queenless seven 


Mixing Honey and Cream ror Dressings 

Question.—Do you know of a simple method 
by which honey and cow's cream can be made 
to combine, something in the nature of mayon 
naise dressings, etc., to spread on whole wheat 
sliced bread for lunch sweets?—G. S. McDan 
iel, Georgia. 


Answer.—Honey and cow’s cream can 
be mixed together in almost any propor- 
tion, although it facilitates matters if an 


electric mixer is used. To stiffen the mix- 
ture whites of eggs may be used. 
Water for Bees 
Question.— During the hot dry spells of last 
summer my bees would go to a tub where we 
kept water for live stock. Would it be wise to 


keep water where the bees could go and drink 
whenever they wanted to?—C. Halliday, Ohio. 


Answer.—During hot dry spells the bees 
require a great deal of water. Unless they 
can get it nearby in the bee yard itself, 
they are liable to go to neighboring pumps 
and watering troughs where cattle drink. 
Sometimes complaint is made that the 
bees prevent the cattle from going to the 
water. It is for that reason that we urge 
beekeepers everywhere to put a little 
fountain in every bee yard. If that is too 
expensive, a tub of water containing chips 
of wood on which the bees can alight, 
will answer a very excellent purpose. 
When to Put On Supers 


Question.—My bees seem quite strong this 


spring. At present they are in _ single-story 
hives. How soon should I put on supers ?!— 


John Archer, South Dakota. 

Answer.—You will doubtless find it 
necessary to give each colony a super con- 
taining extracting combs during the 
spring honey flow from fruit bloom and 
dandelion. This extra comb space will 
make room for incoming nectar and brood 
rearing. These added supers will enable 
your colonies to build up to good strength 
for the main honey flow later. As soon as 
the clover honey flow starts, or, a little 
in advance of the time the flow actually 
starts, you add another super to 
each colony. When you see the bees whit 
ening the top-bars of the frames, and 
when you glistening in 
between the 
more super 


may 


notice neetar 


burr combs 


this is a sign that 


small frames, 
room is 
needed. It pays to super strong colonies in 
ample time before the brood chambers be 
come congested. It is safe to say that tons 
of honey are lost each season because bee 
keepers fail to put on supers in time. 
When to Cut Out Queen Cells 
Question.—I would like to know when to 
start cutting out queen cells in order to pro 


duce more honey.—C. M. Comer, South Caro 
lina. 


Answer.—Cutting out the queen cells 
would not result in the colony producing 
more honey unless by so doing you are 
able to prevent swarming. Cutting out 
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queen cells does not always prevent 
swarming. It is all right to remove queen 
cells to prevent swarming provided they 
contain eggs or very small larvae, but if 
the cells are well advanced the bees go 
on with their preparations to swarm in 
spite of destroying cells. Even if cells 
eggs are destroyed, the 


hees may again build more cells imme 


-ontaining only 


diately and swarm a week or ten days 
The time to cut out queen cells 
is immediately after they are started. As 


later. 


soon as the colonies become strong in the 
spring they should be examined for queen 
cells. If any are found that have been re- 
cently started they may be destroyed and 
should be examined every 
week for three or four weeks during the 
One to eontrol 
swarming is to provide supers in ample 


the colonies 


swarming season, way 


time to avoid congestion in brood cham 
bers. 

Will Colonies Developed from Packages Swarm 
the Same Season 

This spring | started some colo 


nies from packages of bees with queens from 
the South. Do you think that these colonies are 


Question. 


likely to swarm during the season ?—Frank 
Clark, Michigan 
Answer.——-The answer to your question 


depends somewhat on the nature of the 


season, the management you give the 
bees, also whether you produce comb or 
extracted honey. Ordinarily, colonies de 
veloped from packages of bees do not 
swarm the season they are started. How 
ever, if the packages are installed quite 
early in the season, and if the honey flow 
is heavy and of considerable duration, 
such colonies may swarm, and especially 


if they are being used for the production 


f comb honey. As you doubtless know, 
colonies are more prone to swarm when 
comb honey is being produced, because it 

necessary to crowd the bees down to 
they 
the seetions satisfactorily 


less comb space, so that may con 


plete instead 
of leaving them partly capped over. Unde 
such eonditions colonies become congest 
ed and may swarm out. In the production 


of extraeted honey, under normal condi 


ons, we would hardly expect colonies 
started from packages of bees in the 


spring to swarm the same season. In some 


, however, such eolonies have 


stances 
swarmed, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule. 


Use of Queen Excluder 
Some one told me I should use 
ueen excluders in the production of comb hon 
ey. Do you think I should ?’—James Hall, lowa 
\nswer.—It seems unnecessary to use 
queen excluders for comb honey produce 


Question 
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tion, because the queen rarely if ever, 
goes up into the comb honey sections to 
lay eggs. If you use full sheets of worker 
foundation instead of inch starters in 
your sections, the queens will be less 
likely to go into the supers. When inch 
starters are used in sections bees build 
drone cells instead of worker cells in the 
parts of the sections and these 
drone cells invite the queens up into the 
supers. 


lower 


Time Required for Managing Bees 

Question.—I will have about 25 colonies of 
bees to look after this season during my spare 
tme. [ have a regular job and work my bees 
mornings, nights and_ holidays. How often 
should I examine the bees, and approximately 
how much time should | give them?—Phillip 
Hall, Illinois. 


Answer.—Some_ beekeepers, especially 
beginners, make hard work of attending 
to their bees. Of course, all beekeepers 
should learn to do the right thing at the 
right time. During the active season bees 
do require considerable attention, espe- 
cially when honey is coming in rapidly. 
During the honey flow one examination 
each week or ten days should be suffi- 
cient. If you produee comb honey, it may 
be necessary to examine the brood cham- 
bers of your colonies each week to destroy 
queen cells, if any are found. If, however, 
you are producing extracted honey, it 
ought not to be necessary to examine the 
brood chambers each week, especially if 
you provide plenty of comb space in am- 
ple time to avoid congestion within the 
hives. About two or three hours per col 
ony each season ought to be enough time 
to spend on your bees. 
Bees Will Not Work in Supers 

Question Each year I have trouble in get 
ting my bees to put honey up in the supers. 
They will crowd it down below in the brood 


chambers. How will I make the bees work in 
the supers ’?—John Wilson, Pennsylvania 


\newer.--In order to secure surplus 
honey each colony must be very populous 
in bees, at the 


flow. 


beginning of the main 


honey Furthermore, there must be 


an abundance of nectar secreting plants 
ond favorable weather for neetar secre 
tion during the time surplus honey is or- 
dinarily stored. It is important also to 
have bees that are superior in honey 
gathering qualities. Then, too, efficient 
apiary management is essential. If you 
lave good bees, good equipment, a good 
location, good apiary management, and 
favorable weather for nectar secretion 
and bee flight during the honey flow you 
are bound to secure a good erop of sur 
plus honey. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





This morning (May 20) a beekeeper 
friend of mine came into the office and 
said that he had found two heads of 
white clover in bloom. This seems rather 
“arly to find white clover in bloom. How- 
ever, I have seen it earlier than this- 
May 9. We are told that supers should be 
given to strong colonies ten days after 
the first white clover heads are seen. This 
means that the major honey flow from 
clover should start early in June in this 
latitude. 

In some sections of the South the main 
honey flow is over in June, and in some of 
the extreme northern states and Canada 
the main honey flow does not begin until 
the latter part of June or the first part of 
July. For most northern beekeepers, the 
month of June is one of the most inter 
esting and busy months of the year. 

I hope that all of you beginners have 
given attention to the requirements for 
developing very strong colonies of bees, 
as mentioned in the April and May Talks. 
In some regions, it is possible for bees to 
starve, even in early June. Sometimes 
there is an abundance of clover in bloom, 
yet it secreting nectal 
until it has been in bloom some little time. 


does not begin 
This is the critical time for bees. I can 
remember back in 1929 when the fields 
were white with clover bloom the first 
week in June. Bees were at the point of 
starvation and we wondered if the honey 
flow would ever begin. Suddenly on June 
11 about 3 p. m. the clover flow started 
and how the bees did work after that. We 
were kept busy putting on supers to sup- 
ply comb space for incoming nectar. 
Difference in Localities 
Beginners located in the white clover 
and alsike regions experience a relatively 
short and rapid honey flow, lasting per 
haps three weeks or a month. It is ex 
tremely important that colonies be right 
up to the peak of strength when the main 
honey flow starts in order to secure the 
maximum crop. When colonies do reach 
their peak of strength at the proper time 
there is not likely to be much swarming, 
provided supers are supplied as needed. 
Sometimes, however, very populous colo- 
nies may reach the peak a little in ad- 


vance of the main honey flow. This con 
dition has a tendency to cause such colo- 
nies either to swarm, to loaf, or to work 
rather indifferently or half-heartedly 
when the main honey flow does come on. 

In many regions throughout the North- 
west where alfalfa and sweet clover con 
stitute the nectar, the 
flow starts about the last week in June 
or the first of July and continues for six 
or eight 
the honey flow enables colonies that are 
rather 


main sources of 


weeks. This later beginning of 
weak or mediocre in strength in 
the spring to build up in time for the 
major honey flow. Each colony should be 
headed with a vigorous queen that will 
continue egg during the 


laying long 
. fond £ 


drawn-out honey flow. 
Less Swarming in Sweet Clover Areas 

As a rule the swarming problem is not 
so acute in sweet clover regions, because 
the weather usually permits bees to work 
day after day, and when they really get 
down to work on sweet clover they usu 
ally forget about swarming. It should be 
said also that the swarming problem in 
the alsike and white clover regions is to 
he reckoned with because the honey flow 
is more rapid and of shorter duration. 

Supering for Extracted Honey 

It is usually eustomary at the beginning 
of the main honey flow to find the queen 
have aecess to the combs in 
two added 
during the early honey flow) and put her 


which may 


supers (if a super has been 
down into the lower brood chamber below 
a queen excluder. The upper super which 
may have some combs of brood, is raised 
up and the new super is placed directly 
over the queen excluder. After nine days 
the combs in the top super should be ex- 
amined to destroy the queen cells that 
may be started. 

A second super is added as soon as the 
combs in the super previously given is 
partly filled, or, when the two in the out 
side combs of the super contain some nec 
tar. It pays to put on supers in ample time 
so that the 
for brood rearing and for the storage of 
incoming nectar. Many beekeepers fail to 


bees may have comb space 


provide supers soon enough and conse 
quently a large portion of the honey crop 
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is lost because the bees do not have suf- 
ficient storage space. 
The Top Supering Method 

In our apiaries around Medina and in 
the western part of the state we have, 
during the last three seasons, been trying 
out the top supering method. This is very 
simple. In fact, it is so simple that there 
really isn’t much to it. In short, each 
queen is given access to the combs in the 
bottom brood chamber and the food cham- 
ber throughout the season. The queen ex- 
cluder is placed on top of the food cham- 
ber which also becomes a brood chamber. 
We find it necessary to give each two- 
story colony a super during the month of 
May, or during the fruit bloom and dande- 
lion honey flow. Sometimes the bees store 
considerable early honey in this super, 
but, as a rule, it is used up for brood 
rearing before the clover honey flow 
starts. This means that this first super is 
already on, ready for the main honey 
flow. As soon as this super is partly filled, 
another super is placed on top. This saves 
lifting off and on these filled and partly 
filled supers. Furthermore, it is an easy 
matter to remove the cover, take a peek 
into the super on top, to see whether or 
not another super is needed. The main 
thing to keep in mind when using this 
method of supering is to provide supers 
in ample time to avoid congestion in the 
brood chambers. Many of the bees from 
the brood chamber will go into the top 
super in order to carry on comb building 
and thus congestion in the brood chamber 
of the hive is relieved. A number of bee- 
keepers in various sections of the country 
tell us that they are trying out the method 
of top supering and that it works. 


Supering for Comb Honey Production 

The production of comb honey is more 
difficult than the production of extracted 
honey. The reason for this is that the bees 
do not enter comb honey sections so read- 
ily as they do extracting combs. As a 
matter of fact the production of comb 
honey should not be attempted in locali- 
ties where there is a rather slow and 
intermittent honey flow. Regions that 
give a heavy honey flow of considerable 
duration are ideal for the production of 
comb honey because under such conditions 
bees will be more likely to start working 
in the supers quickly and will fill and 
cap the sections more readily. 

Assuming that each colony occupies a 
double story ten-frame standard hive at 
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the time the first comb honey super is to 
be given the hive should be reduced to a 
single story filling the bottom brood 
chamber with combs of brood. In a double- 
story ten-frame hive it is not uncommon 
to find colonies with brood in from ten 
to fifteen combs early in June. The oldest 
brood should be selected from the two 
stories and put into the bottom brood 
chamber. The remaining combs containing 
honey and small patches of brood, in what 
was the upper brood chamber, can be 
placed on a bottom board beside the old 
hive and given a cover. The bees in this 
hive can be given a queen, or, in three 
weeks a young queen will be reared from 
larvae. 

Where one has a number of colonies and 
does not want increase, the extra supers 
containing a little brood and honey can 
be stacked up four or five high. During a 
normal season they will be filled with hon- 
ey. They can be placed back on the hives 
from which they were taken, after the 
surplus honey is removed in the fall and 
used as food chambers. 

A colony that is very populous in bees 
can be given two comb honey supers at 
first instead of one. As soon as the first 
super or supers are half filled, another 
super could be added and this one is 
placed next to the brood chamber. As 
soon as all the foundation in the sections 
is drawn out in the last super given, it is 
time to put on another super. 

Some producers of comb honey say that 
the top-supering method works. We have 
not given it a trial yet. We would be 
afraid that this method of supering might 
result in travel-stained sections because 
the bees in passing over the sections that 
are capped, in order to work in the empty 
supers on top might darken the cappings 
of the combs in the supers next to the 
brood chamber. 

Swarming the Main Problem 

As swarming is more difficult to control 
in the production of comb honey than in 
the production of extracted honey, it is 
necessary to examine brood chambers at 
least every six days or once a week, to 
destroy queen cells if they are started. 
Frequently colonies with young queens 
do not attempt to swarm during the sea- 
son, 

One may find shallow queen cells just 
started with an egg in each cell. If these 
are not removed, a swarm is likely to is- 

(Continued on page 369.) 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH HONEY? 


HAROLD A. ALBAUGH 


With the shortest crop in years produced 
in the year 1934, with no carry-over during 
the previous year, the great drouth still un 


broken, the bread basket of the nation turning 
into a new Sahara, one is inclined to seriously 
ponder and ask the question, What is Wrong 
with Honey? 

Prices today, with only a few meager cans 
in the hands of producers, are lower than they 
were at this time last year, and the demand i 
slow. Face to tace with these conditions, one 
is justified in a frank and careful analys's of 
the honey situation. In my humble opinion 
there is nothing wrong with honey. We, th 
honey producers, are entirely to blame for this 
situation, and unless we do some serious and 
constructive team work in the near future, we 
will have to reconcile ourselves to the inevitable 
and resort to the old law of the survival of the 
fittest 

It is almost beyond our comprehension to 
realize the changes that have taken place in 
the buying and eating habits of the American 
public during the last twenty years. As late as 
1925 it was the unusual thing for the beekeep 
er to package any portion of his honey in glass, 
and only a few years before that, the great 
rank and file of the people knew of honey only 
as comb honey. Today, 85 per cent or more of 
table honey goes to the consumer in glass, and 


must compete with every description of pre 
serves, jams and jellies which only a few years 
back were practically unknown on the grocers’ 


that if we were 
upon the same source of con 
honey that we were ten or 


shelves, and I am frank to say 
dependent today 
sumption for our 


fifteen years ago, we would hardly be able to 
give our product away at the present time 
\bout the only serious competitors honey had 


a few years ago were cheap syrups, and they 
along with honey, have almost disappeared from 
the retail channeis in comparison to their for 
mer prominence and volume 

The only possible thing that has saved the 
situation for the honey producers during the 
past few years, has been the efforts of the 
American Honey Institute in educating the pub 
lie to the values and new uses of honey. Today 
instead of honey being something purely to 
apread on bread, it has hundreds of commercial 
uses, and it is this tremendous commercial out 
let that has saved us from almost complete 
collapse. But this valuable medium is soon to 
be lost to us unless something heroic is done 
to finance the American Honey Institute in a 
way that it can adequately function and con 
tinue to carry this gospel to the public 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the merits 
of the American Honey Institute or on what 
it has done for us in the past. Under the splen 
did leadership of Mrs. Jensen and her able as 
sistants, we are getting the results of a million 
dollar organization, and it is surely no credit 
to our industry in limiting them to a mere pit 
tance in this splendid work 

After much thought on this subject, I wish to 
suggest a plan for the partial financing of the 
Institute, and in presenting this plan, I wish 
to say that it is more or less in the rough and 
eould be changed in any way necessary, and in 
no wise would I wish to leave the impression 
that the honey producers’ responsibility would 
end by making this small investment. but if we 
could reach even a fair percentage of the some 
800,000 honey producers in the United States 
and they, each and every one of them, are cer 
tainly reaping the benefits from it, the Insti 
tute’s problems would be very greatly relieved 
financially. As I see the picture, the problem 
of beekeepers is that, fundamentally, we are in 
dividualists, which is a splendid thing, but in 
this particular instance we are at the cross 
roads, and, as stated before, we must either go 
on or go back, and vigorous co-operation seems 
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our only solution 

My plan is as follows: Instead of the Ins 
ute publishing an Honor Roll and Annual 
Report ch year, the Institute publish a Year 
Book ch should not be inv more exper 
than the former as it is now published. T) 
Year Book should include the Annual Report 
of the Institute in a condensed form f 1 

ary, and in addition to this report, a complet 
st of all honey buyers This list could be 
made up from all ot the material the Hon lh 
stitute has at hand at the present time, to 
yether with the co-operation of the President 
ind Secretary of the |} ekeepil associa I 1 
1 of the different states. as well as from al 


ther sources that are available. It would ‘ 





list all of the contributors to the Institu o 
one dollar o more during the year, as we 
t list of all SUpPpPIN dealers etc.. who subs be 
» the Institute. This would bring the produc 
‘ ind co imer direct together ind | ha 
n assured by a number of large bottlers and 
iscrs of honey, that thev would not only ] 
me this procedure and information, but ould 
try to buy entirely from contributors to the In 


stitute. The hone y producer would 
ready disposa i formidabl ist of honev users 
to offer his product o which in 
would stabilize the 


great deal ot 


have at his 


many cases 
local market and eliminate a 
dumping, which has such disas 
trous results 


Advertising space should be reserved in this 
Year Book for all legitimate purposes, of whic 
glass manufacturers ipply manufacturers 
queen breeders package bee shippers, et 
vould welcome the opportunit for display 
space, and which would go a long way toward 
the expense of publication, as well as show 


the hor y producer at a glance 


tributing to this worthy cause and are entitled 


their business 

It must be remembered that the \mer ul 
Hloney Institute is in no wise connected witl 
the sale of honey. and must not be bothered 
or hindered in any way from that angle, but 
the Enstitute does have this information whiel 


ean be passed on to th producer with mutua 
benefit to all, and out of the some &800,0 
honey producers, | can not conceive of any wil 
are really interested in honev production wl 
ean afford to be without this valuable Year 
Book, and it has the advantage of giving eacl 
and every producer something tangible n m 
return for his nvested, whiecl 
mmediately use, to iy nothing of th 
future benefits which it will earry 
sple ndid work of the Institute 

In addition to this Year Book, I suggest that 
the Institute have printed a quantity of at 
tractive mall stickers Y the form of a sea 
with the following ‘Contributing 
Member, American Honey Institute.’’ and, of 
course would carry the year date. I 
would like to see this a fanev gold sticker 
printed in blue. Every contributor would have 
the right to buv these stickers at a non 
price and display them on all of his produc 
as well as correspondence, so that at all time 
he conld show exactly where he and his prod 
uct stands, and would, in a measure, replace 
the Institute cut which is now furnished to be 
used on members’ printing. It would seem tl 
sticker would answer the purpose better. as it 
would be more prominent and has a more diver 
sified use 

It is up to each of us, right now, to do ou 
part. A few can not continue to pay the freight 
for all. It’s a job for all of us together, larg 
and small, and if we all pull together, we 
stand on a new and golden area in honey pro 
duction 

May I repeat, there is nothing wrong with 
honey, but we producers certainly have plenty 
of reom for improvement. 
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In Memory of D. D. Stover 


D. D. Stover was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on May 2. Thus has pass- 
wl away one of the outstanding leaders 
in bee culture in the whole South, if not 
of the whole Unit- 
ed States. Modest 
and retiring, he 
would accept no 
honorary office in 
beedom — said he 
was “not big 
enough,” and yet 
in a business way 
he 
enough” to be the 
most extensive in- 


was 


el tt 


dividual producer 
and shipper of 
queen bees and 
package bees in 


the world. 


D. D. Stover. 


He started with a small beginning, but 
by honest and prompt service his busi- 
ness grew until he raised bees and queens 
in several states of the South. Not only 
that, he extended his operations up into 
the North, where he put his surplus pack- 
age bees and queens to work in honey 
producing. 

He knew how to select and organize his 
helpers. He had the rare faculty of in- 
spiring his men with his own indomital 
zeal and energy. Concerning his attitude 
toward his workers he always said he was 
“the meanest man on earth.” He was plain 
spoken and when he held other peoples’ 
money, expected and demanded that his 
help see that the bees should go on the 
next train—and they did unless there was 
a torrent of rain or extreme cold. In that 
event he would send a card explaining the 
delay. 

Sometimes his competitors did not un- 
derstand him, but in later years they saw 
that D. D. Stover was a man with an hon- 
est heart. 

He was a strong supporter of the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. When an effort was 
made to make him president of it, he 
usual that he was not big 
enough and declined. 

He has a son, a fine, manly fellow who 
is a chip of the old block. He has a fore- 
man, Mr. W. J. Synott, who managed his 
bees in the North, and last but not least 


insisted as 


he has a private secretary in the person 
of Miss Katherine Chapman, who, as a 
child was brought up by Mr. and Mrs. Sto- 
ver as a daughter. She has, in facet, grown 
up in the business. Mr. Stover pointing to 
her a year ago last spring, said: “She 
handles practically all the correspondence 
of the office, keeps track of the orders.” 
It goes without saying that the business 
will go on. 

But the whole South and the North will 
miss the friendly council of a great lead- 
er and the American Honey Institute will 
lose one of its great props. Mrs. Stover, 
who helped build his business, survives, as 
does his mother. A fond family of boys 
and girls will miss a father. 
—E. R. Root. 

The following is part of an article which 
appeared in Mr. Stover’s home paper: 


wonderful 


David Douglas Stover, 47, formerly of Stras 
burg, Virginia, but more recently operator of 
the Stover Apiaries at Mayhew, Mississippi, 
was instantly killed and six others were hurt 
when a truck in which they were riding skidded 
on a concrete highway and crashed into a giant 


oak tree on the outskirts of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, early yesterday morning. 
The truck left the pavement at a slick spot 


on the highway, followed the concrete paving 
of a ditch for 30 yards and then crashed head 
on into the tree. A thousand wire containers of 
live bees, closely packed, which were being 
transported to Mayhew, were left intact. 

David Douglas Stover was born in Strasburg 
on July 11, 1888. He was a son of Mrs. Mary 
Margaret Stover and the late Francis Stover, 
and a direct descendant of Peter (Stauffer) who 
founded the town, which became the first in 
corporated town in Shenandoah County. 

He attended the public schools of the town 
and later became associated with his father 
and other members of his family in the bee 
business which his father and a man named 
Hetherington had established some years be 
fore, Hetherington having died and the elder 
Stover having acquired his interest in the busi 
ness, 

The business and 
Mississippi in 1908, 
tive management 


was moved to 
under Mr. Stover’s ac 
and has since grown until 
it occupies a prominent place in bee culture 
and the manufacture of bee equipment in the 
United States. 

He was active in business, social and reli 
gious life of his adopted home in Mississippi and 
was looked upon as one of the leading citizens 
of the section in which he lived. However, he 
is known to have cherished the hope that in 
time he might retire from active business and 
go back to Strasburg to live 

Mr. Stover is survived by his wife, who be- 
fore her marriage was Miss Lizzie Gray Windle 
of near Toms Brook: two sons and two daugh- 
ters, Francis Marion (‘‘F. M.’’), and Windle 
Stover and Misses Mary Virginia and Lenora 
Stover, all of Mayhew, and also by his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Margaret Stover; a sister, Miss Mona 
Stover; and a brother, Frank C. Stover, promi 
nent business man of Strasburg. He was a mem 
bers of the Strasburg Christian Church, 


equipment 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





A new bee journal, “Beekeeping,” the 
official organ of the South Western Feder- 
ation of Beekeepers’ Associations (Devon, 
Somerset and Cornwall) made its appear- 
ance in May of this year. Capt. N. H. 
Turner, R. A., of Coryton, Devon, Eng- 
land, is editor. We wish this new bee jour- 
nal a full measure of success. 


A part of a letter just received from 
A. H. Bowen, Cheltenham, England, reads 
as follows: “Plentiful rains have brought 
on vegetation so that the absence of clo- 
ver last season—which was a great draw- 
back—should not oceur again. Bees have 
wintered well. Our difficulty is the falling 
price of honey and a certain amount of 
price cutting, because we as producers are 
not in any way organized. It is difficult to 
get beekeepers to see eye to eye- hence 
little progress is being made in attempts 
to deal with the matter from a business- 
like standpoint.” 

> 


A short excerpt from an article on bee- 
keeping in North Carolina appearing in 
the News and Observer of Raleigh N. C., 
April 8, 1934, reads as follows: “Accord- 
ing to the last census, there are more 
than 34,000 beekeepers in the state, own- 
ing over 235,000 colonies of bees. Of these, 
26,013 are farmers owning 124,218 colo- 
nies. The other 112,000 colonies are owned 
by extensive keepers who live in cities 
or towns. The average production for the 
state is about 28 pounds per colony. The 
average of farmer-owned colonies was 
10%, pounds, while extensive beekeepers 
averaged 47% pounds per colony. The av- 
erage production of demonstration api- 
aries was 6214 pounds, the highest produc- 
tion being 210 pounds per colony, and the 
lowest 12 pounds. The condition of North 
Carolina bee colonies is now above aver- 
age and indications are for a good year 
in 1935.” 

* 


Some time in June or early July the 
ashes of John Duncan Bixby, one of Cali- 
fornia’s most eminent apiarists who died 
at his home ranch near Covina, Los An- 


geles County, California, in December, 
1933, will be taken east to Guilderland 
Center, Albany County, New York, for 
burial beside the grave of his first wife, 
who passed away there many years ago 
when Mr. Bixby was a beeman in that 
state. J. D. Bixby was founder and for a 
number of years editor of Western Honey 
Bee. He was a recognized authority on 
foulbrood, and lectured on that topic be- 
fore the extension division of the Univer 
sity of California, addressing gatherings 
of beemen in California in many different 
counties. Mr. Bixby was also one of the 
organizers and most active workers in the 
California Co-operative Beekeepers’ As 
sociation. He died at the age of 76, after 
being in failing health for several years, 
and leaves a widow, Mrs. Elgenia B. Bix 
by, who resides on the Bixby ranch in 
West Covina. 


The United 
mission has announced an open competi 
tive examination as follows: Junior Fnto 
mologist: Applications for the position of 
junior entomologist, Department of Agri 
culture, must be on file with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., not later than June 10, 1935. Op- 
tional subjects are: (1) apiculture; (2) 
physiology and toxicology; and (3) truck 
crop and garden insects. The entrance sal 
ary is $2,000 a year, subject to a deduce 
tion of 3% per cent toward a retirement 
annuity. Applicants must have been grad 
uated from a college or university of ree 
ognized standing upon the completion of 
at least 118 semester hours, except that 
senior students will be admitted to the ex- 
amination under certain conditions. Full 
information may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the United States Civil Ser 
vice Board of Examiners at the post of 
fice or customhouse in any city which has 
a post office of the first or the second 
class, or from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


States Civil Service Com- 


According to the American Honey In- 
(Continued on page 368.) 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 


WwW. 





FOR SALE-—Clover extracted. F. Lesser, 


Fayetteville, ms Be 
FANCY clover comb and extracted. Howard 
Grimble, Holeomb, N. Y 


} 


“GLOVER honey, 60's, 6%c to 7%e lb. C. J 
Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


WHITE clover comb honey. 
7, Napoleon, Ohio 


Charles Guhl, 
Route 7, eae 

CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


M ICHIGAN white extracted in 60’s. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 
~ CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 
~ FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 





“NEW crop clover extracted honey in new 
sixties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 

~ WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. 
I can please you. Thos. S. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 
~ BARGAIN prices on extra white, extra fine 
clover honey. Sample, 15c. Edward Klein, Gur- 
Li. 

MICHIGAN'S finest well ripened white hon- 
ey in new 60’s. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jeni- 
son, Mich 

CHOICE 
two per 
Holgate, 

CLOVER 
Satisfaction 
Stahlman, 


EXTRA 


nee, 


new 60's, 
Bordner, 


clover 
Ibs 7 


white 
120 


honey in 
$8.40. Noah 


case, 


Ohio. 


ripened on bees. 


quantity. J. 


( hoice, 
Case or 
Ohio 


honey, 
guaranteed 
Grover Hill, 


white clover-basswood honey. Single 
sixties, 7c: 4 cans, 6%c; 10 cans, 6c. A. A 
French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 


FINE quality orange, palmetto, mangrove or 
amber honey in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter 
W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 

HEAVY faney clover comb, $3.25 case; fan 
cy, $ No. 1, $2.75: white clover extract 
ed, Te pound. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


FOR SALE 300 cases No. 1 to fancy clover 
comb honey; carrier lots, $2.50 per cel 
lophaned, $2.75: amber extracted, 6%c. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


S5.00: 


case; 


CLOVER honey from Cloverdale. Ohio's finest 


white clover extracted. Sample, 15c. Prices 
upon request. The Cloverdale Apiaries, Clover 
dale, Ohio 


FINEST Michigan clover honey. New cans 
Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan, or Edward 
FULL and that they are overweight? E. D. 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Michigan 








NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages, Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN finest clover-honey, case, $8.00. 
Sample, 10¢ 


Abel Totems, Owosso, Mich. 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey, 2—60s, $8.40; 
buckwheat, $7.20 here. Wm. F. Vollmer, Akron, 
New York. 

MICHIGAN white clover honey of finest qual 
ity in new 60-lb. cans. Orval W. Dilley, Grand 
Ledge, Mich. 

HOWDY'S HONE Y—Some best 
extracted 1934 crop still on hand. New sixties. 
and cases. Did you notice that we fill our cans 
Batchelder, 238 Lincoln Ave., Cliftondale, Mass. 


RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans, for 








grade clover 





$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a 


can, Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 











Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 


guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 








AMBER extracted, car or less. Dillon & Sons, 
Adrian, Michigan. 


WANTED—Light and amber honey. River- 








side Apiaries, Russell, Illinois. 
WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 


Farms, Shoals, Indiana. 
WANTED-—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


~ WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 





will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send sample, state quantity 
available and prices, California Honey Com- 
pany, Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. 
Sixth S., Los Angeles, California. 








FOR SALE 





WIRED frames packed in flat. Write for cat 
alog to A. E. Wolkow Co., 384 State St., Hart 
ford, Wis. 


BEESWAX made into first class foundation. 
Metal eyelets, 40c per 1000, postpaid. Inserting 
punch, 15c. F. Knorr, Del Mar, Calif. 


COMB foundation at money-saing prices 
Plain, wired and thin section. Wax worked at 
lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 


~ FOR SALE—Root-Cowan 2-fr. extractor, re- 
versible pockets, slip gear. New, never used, 
$20. Lynn B. Gilmore, Route 1, Saegertown, Pa. 
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ELECTRICAL comb-honey cutting knives, un- 
capping knives, $10.00 each; with thermostat, 
$14.00, Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 





quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Golorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 


Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 


Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 





BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





THREE-BANDED Italian queens that pro 


duce good honey gatherers and are gentle to 
work with. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 











OFFERING best Italian queens and package 
bees; also bee supplies. Booking orders for 
spring delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. N. S. 
Gladish, 5 Hobbs Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


~NORTHERN-BRED old reliable Italian 
queens, bred for honey-getters, hardy, gentle 
bees, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Select untested, 75c; select tested, $1.50. 
Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 

PACKAGE BEES, 
Three-band Italian or gray 
code price. Express or parcel 
Light shipping cages. Prepaid 
quest. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
County Apiaries, Rutledge, Alabama. 


“CAUCASIAN package 
June 1, untested queens, 50c 
with queen, $1.95 each; 3-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$2.55 each. Prompt shipment, safe arrival. Lewis 
a Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


‘BEST Mountain Gray Caucasian bees and 
queens. Select queens, 50c each. 2-pound pack 
age with queen, $2.20. 3-pound package with 
queen, 2.90. Prompt shipment, full weight. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. P. B. Skinner Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala 


nucleus and queens. 
Caucasian, lowest 
post shipment 

prices on re- 
Crenshaw 


bees and queens. After 
each. 2-lb. pkg. 





LOWER prices on Italians. Select young lay 
ing queens, 50c each. Two-pound package with 
queen, $1.95 each. Three-pound package with 
queen, $2.55 each. Prompt service and satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Little River Apiaries, Box 83, 
Gause, Texas. 


CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with 


and be proud to own 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 32 years for good winterers, hus- 








tlers, gentleness, and fine color; 75c each; doz 
en, $8.00: breeders, $6.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, 
Colden, N. Y. 

GOL “DENS. —These queens are pure Italians, 
line bred, for honey as well as color, good 
honey gatherers, very gentle to handle. Health 


certificate. Safe arrival. Satisfaction. Untested, 
50c; tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. D. T. 
Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro 
duce bees a little more yellow than the three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good workers. 
Untested, 50c each; tested, $1.00 each: select 
teated, $1.50 each. Health certificate and satis- 
faction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, Rt. 

yO 





THE NORMA ROY APIARY—2 Ibs. bees 
with queen, combless, $1.95; 3 Ibs. bees with 
queen, combless, $2.55; 2 lbs. bee with queen, 
1 comb brood, $1.95: 3 lbs. bees with queen, 1 
comb brood, $2.55. Each additional comb, 40c; 
each additional pound bees, 70c; queenless pack- 
age, 50c less. Safe arrival guaranteed. Norma 
E. Roy, Hessmer, La 
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POSITION wanted by 
manage apiary or 
coll, North Dakota. 


young college man to 
assist. L. E. Seudder, Dris 








MISCELLANEOUS 





DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 
Nebr. Monthly magazine, 25c 
10¢. 

WANTED—Power extractor, 
larger, good condition. A. H. 
North Dakota. 


Dept. 52, 
yearly; 


Fairbury, 
5 months, 





eight-frame or 
Henschel, Alice 


second-hand steam un 


WANT ED to buy one 
capping knife, steam boiler, and honey tank 
Louis V. Dubay 1104 Monroe St., Missou'a 


Montana 
BEEKEEPERS 


Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 


seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 








smith, Galena, Kansas 

TADPOLES for your fish ponds or aquar 
iums; large jumbo ariety. Watch them trans 
form. One dollar fifty cents per dozen, or five 


dollars per hundred by express live delivery 


Florida Frog Farms, P. O. Box 106, Highland 
City, Florida, Breeders, Shippers Giant Bull 
Frogs 





Caucasian Queens 
50c Each 


PACKAGE BEES, LOWEST PRICE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


OUR QUEENS are 
honey producing strains 
produce them that will head large vigorous 
swarms. Just the kind you want to produce a 
crop of honey. No bee keeper wants that 
produce no surplus. This strain of queens will 
increase your summer and fall crop, also insure 
good wintering and be ready for the 1936 crop 


reared from the finest 
No effort is spared to 


bees 


PACKAGE BEES. During June and July we 
will have mixed bees from which to make up 
any kind of a package wanted. With these fine 
queens included they will prove an excellent 
buy. 2-lb. package with queen, $1.95. 3-lb. pkg 
with queen, $2.55 F. OQ. B. express. Parcel 
Post. postage extra, We can make up any siz 
package you want, nucleus or combless 


CAN SUPPLY OUR OLD LINE OF ITAL- 
IANS ALSO, QUEENS OR PACKAGE BEES, 
SAME PRICE. 

Send us your order. You will profit from our 


== BE PLEASED with our service and 


HARRISON APIARIES 
HONORAVILLE, ALABAMA 


Mott’s Northern-bred Italians 


Non-swarmers. Eliminates that swarm nuis- 
ance. Purely mated, or will exchange. 

June, July—$1.00; 2 or more, 75c each; 50 
$35.00; 100, $65.00. 

Fair to good breeders, $2, $3, $5. Virgins, 40c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. See List. 


E. B. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich, U. 8. A 
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QUEENS 


We can furnish good queens 
balance of the season by return 
mail. 





ATTENTION! 


We are STEVENSON’S GOLDEN ITALIAN 
QUEENS, raised scientifically in a honey-pro- 
ducing location. This natural environment 
causes the bees to feed us abundantly with 

| just the right food to develop us properly. We 
are large, uniform, very prolific; REAL QUAL- 
ITY QUEENS, not weaklings to be superseded. 

Our bees are large, the best of honey pro- 
ducers, and so gentle that it is a real pleasure 
to work with them. You don’t have to fight for 
your own. Once tried, always used. 

Write to STEVENSON’S APIARIES, WEST- 
WEGO, LA., for descriptive circular on queens 
and package bees. Marketing Agreement quota- 
tions. 


Mack's Queens 


(They Speak for Themselves.) 

They produce big rousing colonies, are 
extra hardy and their bees are extremely 
gentle. Italians, of course. In fact, they 
are us good as the bees and human skill 
can produce, If they don’t please you, it’s 
hardly worth while for any one else to try 
it. Will be ready in May. Code prices. 

May, 75¢ each; June and after, 50c each. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON, ROUTE 2, ILLINOIS. 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” 
JENSEN’S STRAIN BEES and QUEENS 
Pure Three-Banded Italians 


Package bees still available with RIGHT-NOW SERVICE. Booster Packages (queenless), ex” 


ra weight in baby bees that will quickly become fielders for vou. The additiom of a half or whole 


We believe our queens to be 
better than ever and assure 
you that they will be mailed 
promptly upon receipt of your 
order. 





Prices 


2-lb. pk. with queens, $1.95 ea. 
3-lb. pk. with queens, 2.55 ea. 
Queens, 50c each, any amount. 


15% discount to dealers. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
J. J. SCOTT 
WINNSBORO, RT. 1, LA 

















ckage to colonies that for some reason have not built up with the rest. will wh’ p them into produe 


You'll be amazed at the new life these colonies take on 


QUEENS—When it comes to Quality Queens we take no back seat for MR, ANYBODY. If 21 


irs large scale produc tion are not sufficient to gain a knowledge of the art of queen rearing, 
then our case would be hopeless. From the many fine things our customers write us about our 
queens, and the very few ‘‘kicks,’’ we get much joy and satisfaction, knowing we are accom 


plishing the things we are striving to do 


PRICES FOM JUNE ist THROUGH BALANCE OF SEASON: 


2-lb. pkgs. with sel. untested queens, ea., $1.95 3-lb. pkgs. with sel. untested queens, ea., $2.55 
2-lb. Booster Packages (queenless), each, $1.45 3-lb. Booster Packages (queenless), each, $2.05 
Additional pound of bees..... $0.60 
Express collect. 


QUEENS—SELECTED UNTESTED, POSTPAID, EACH ; ‘ . $0.50 
All queens guaranteed purely mated. Health certificate with every shipment 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, MISS., U.S.A. 
Cee eemmammeiiiinien! 








TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


WANTED—50 to 500 colonies bees. Edward 
Klein, Gurnee, Il. 


FOR SALE—Used hives and supers, in good 
shape. Fred Briggs, New Sharon, Iowa. 


DIEMER’S three-banded Italian queens, 50c 
each. Send for circular. J. F. Diemer Co., Lib- 
erty, Mo. 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 
Queens, 50c. 
Packages, $1.95 and $2.55. 

















Caucasian Bees 


——FOR JUNE—— 


We have been breeding and selecting Caucasian 
bees for more than ten years. Our foundation 
stock was imported direct from the home of 
Caucasian bees. We have hundreds of letters 
from beekeepers praising the quality of our 
bees. This is evidence they are pleasing. 


Untested queens, each, 50c. Select tested 
each, $2.00; good breeders, each, $5.00. We 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 


Bolling Bee Company 
Bolling, Alabama 


Queens From 


HOLLOPETER’S strain of hardy northern-bred 
Italians are now going out to our many cus- 
tomers in the United States and Canada. Com- 
mercial queen-breeders since 1911, we put 
every bit of experience and skill back of each 
queen we produce, to give you good service, 
and feel certain we have what you want in the 
way of stock and service. 


Untested queens, 60c each; 2 or more, 50c 
each. Tested queens, $1.00 each. 





——ADDRESS——— 


White Pine Bee Farms 


ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JUST NEWS 

(Continued from page 364.) 
stitute honey was mentioned during April 
in recipes or otherwise in the Bakers’ 
Helper, page 539; the Bakers’ Weekly, 
pages 45, 52; Capper’s Farmer, page 49; 
the Canner, page 26; the Farmer’s Wife, 
page 16; the Forecast, page 158; Hostess, 
page 4; Kitchen Chatter, page 2, and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, page 44. Also in 
the National Geographic Magazine ap- 
peared the article by James I. Hambleton. 
In the Wisconsin Agriculturist for April 
13, reference is made to honey recipes 
available by the Institute. In the Milwau 
kee Sentinel, a column was headed, “De 
licious Dishes Made with Honey.” 


Prof. H. F. Wilson says, in one of his 
appeals to the honey producers: “Already 
in 1935 the largest quantity of honey pub- 
licity ever known has appeared. . . . A 
study of the wholesale honey prices for 
50 years shows that the average market 
price for honey was about 8 cents a pound. 
In years of prosperity and short crops, 
the price advanced to 10 cents or 12 cents 
a pound. With large crops in years of or- 
dinary times, the price dropped to 4 cents 
or 5 cents a pound, and during the depres 
sion period it dropped as low as 2% cents 
a pound. If publicity can creace a 
greater demand and wider consumption of 
honey, it will always be possible to get 
from 2 cents to 3 cents, and even 4 cents 
If the 
consumer does not go to the store and ask 
for honey there will be no demand; the 
store keeper will not request it from the 


a pound more for our honey. 


honey buyer, and he, in turn, will not 
make offers to beekeepers. Honey 
publicity is a trustworthy remedy for 


maintaining a healthy heekeeping indus- 
try.” 








Eby’s Busy Bee Brand Foundation 


The actually true base angle foundation. Will 
make the finest combs in the shortest time of 
any foundation you have used. Let us supply 
your needs. We work your wax. Render your 
combs. 
THE HIGHLAND APIARIES & FACTORY 
WEST ELKTON, OHIO 








Three-banded Italian Queens 
50c EACH 
Highest Quality, Prompt Service. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


J. F. DIEMER CO., LIBERTY, MO. 


BUY YOUR THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS FROM 


SHASTA APIARIES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 








in 








vViind 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 361.) 
sue from the hive in eight or ten days. 
Sometimes destroying these young queen 
cells will not prevent swarming. If it is 
found that a colony persists in making 
preparations for swarming, it may be nee- 
essary to practice artificial swarming. 
How to Make an Artificial Swarm 
To do this, place a hive on the 
parent stand and set the old hive on a 
new stand close by. The new hive should 
contain frames with full sheets of founda- 


new 


tion, or drawn combs. The queen in the 
old hive should be found and placed in a 
ge temporarily, or put on a comb and 


set aside while the bees are shaken from 


Ca 


each comb, either in front of the new hive 
on the parent stand or in the hive. Queen 
cells found on combs should be destroyed. 
However, two or three combs with adher- 
ing bees and one or two queen cells should 
be saved out and placed back in the par- 
ent hive. The adhering bees will take 
eare of the brood in the parent hive. The 
queen should then be put in the new hive 
on the parent stand. Thus the colony of 
bees with the exception of the bees on 














Mel Pritchard, Head Queen Breeder 
for The A. I. Root Company. 
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the three combs, occupy the new hive on 
the old stand and artificial swarming has 
been accomplished. The old hive should 
be moved to a new location at the end of 
seven days, during the middle of the day 
when many of the bees are in the field. 
When these field bees return they will en- 
ter the new hive on the old stand, thus 
strengthening this colony. 


HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 
Write for free book, ‘‘About 


which is a treatise on Beekeeping for the be- 





our Bees,’’ 


ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA 


McDonald Quality Queens 


Bred from hardy northern breeders. Big, 
prolific, three-banded Italian Queens that 
are hustlers. Bees are gentle—the kind of 
bee that you like to handle. Every queen 
that is sent out is a selected queen. Write 
for prices. 
L. H. McDONALD 
RT. 1, BOX 1213, CERES, CALIFORNIA 


(28 years’ experience with Bees. Resistant to 
European F. B.) 





Will You Lose a 
Crop of Honey? 


Will your bees return you a nice profit, 
or be run at a loss? Your crop of honey 
depends upon the quantity of bees you 
have in your hives at the time of the 
honey flow. Your success with bees may 
hang on the small expense of new 
queens. Send your order now. 





You Can'Not Afford to 
Gamble on 
Ordinary Queens 








ROOT QUEENS 


(Northern Bred Young Laying Queens from 
imported stock.) 


The A. i. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Beekeepers Say: 24-Hour Service 


Imported Italians Are Different ——— 
and Better. 


vctree wt tose wrens eevee | COUNCIL Bluffs 


years ago carried twenty frame 
brood nest, worked earlier and later in the day, 
were gentler, and produced twice as much hon ' 
ey as any other strain in my outfit. They were June orders are RUSH eusers. 
heads above the lighter strains.’’—L. A. Har Our large stock of beekeepers’ supplies 
— K —— Tenn - assures shipment without delay. 
‘While breeding queens in Alabama I pur : ; ; 
ehased some of your dark imported stock Ital Every day — stock bes replenished by 
ians, They were by far the best all around our factory right here in Council Bluffs. 
strain of bees I ever worked.’’—Curd Walker Hundreds of trains and trucks leave 
Clevela ne Tenn ‘ : ‘ ; 
leveland, Ten Council Bluffs daily, speeding delivery 


We are receiving hundreds of letters from our ; i : 
customers similar with repeat orders. IF THEY in every direction. 
a a BETTER, MASTER BRED BEES ROOT REPRESENTATIVES 
wouldn't have made good for eighteen vears 

Accredited and certified by the Alabama De 
partment of Agriculture 


QUEENS, ONLY 50c EACH 


Package bees at June Code prices 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA | || TheA. |. Root Company 


of lowa 


New Low Prices Council Bluffs, lowe 


Prices are lower on queens than 
they have been since the depres 








Carry supplies for your convenience. See 
the inside back page of your catalog. Get 
in touch with your nearby distributor of 
ROOT QUALITY supplies. 


























sion. Prices were reduced on June : ’ 

ene ge ag  - a: te Swarming—lIt’s Control and 
duced. We are now prepared to . 

make immediate shipment on all or Prevention 

ders. Certified and Accredited by by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., B. Sc. 

the State Department of Agricul- | Including new and easy methods of preven 
ture tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 


| or destruction of cells—no interruption of lay 
| ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
e e utts & Sons | of supers, annual requeening, increase or not 


as desired. Postpaid, $1.00 
R. F. D. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset,, England. 


‘wo, 6 NORMAN’S QUEENS 
<< By Return Mail 





A 


( —_ Quality Service Guaranteed 


_ 





I ‘oe hundreds of healthy colonies of BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN BEES. Now 
ready and awaiting your orders to serve you best. Why not place your order now with 
me and get a good quality and also service, before they swarm away? I ship in very 
light convenient packages with full weight of bees. Every queen guaranteed purely 
mated. Give me a trial order. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed in United States 
and Canada. 


PRICES FOR THE REST OF THE SEASON: 


Untested queens ae .$0.50 each Tested queens $1.00 each 
2-lb. pkg. with queen. 1.95 each Without queen 1.45 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen. 2.55 each Without queen 2.05 each 


All packages F. O. B. Express. State health certificate furnished. 


THE NORMAN APIARY, N. Norman, Mgr., LAPINE, ALABAMA 
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BRIGHT ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Balance of season, 50c each, any number. 
If you requeen with fall 
you will be delighted when you open up next 


Taylor queens this 


spring. Our special breeding method gives you 
Write for 
Our loca 


winter protection, reduces swarming. 
our circular and learn how we do it 


tion is free of disease 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 
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| SMITH’S 
| SELECTED QUEENS 


You can not find better queens, so order 
from us and be sure you are getting the 
BEST. Selected untested queens, 50c 
each, any number, for remainder of this 
season 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 
| CALHOUN, ALABAMA 
































CARNIOLAN & AUSTRIAN QUEENS 


Our queens are hardy, gentle, prolific, great 
honey-gatherers, builders of very white combs. 
Use mostly wax in place of propolis. No foul 
brood here. No package 

Untested Queens, June 1 to Nov. 1, 50c. 


A. M. MIDDLETON, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


bees 





WE DO HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 








HESSMER BEE FARM—Italian Bees & Queens 


Package and nuclei with select queens. 2-lb. 
pkgs., combless, $1.95 each; 3-lb. pkgs. comb- 
less, $2.55 each; 1-frame nuclei, 2-lb. bees, 
$1.95; 1-frame nuclei, 3 lbs. bees, $2.55. Addi- 
tional pound, 70c; additional comb, 40c. Deal- 


discount, 15%. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HESSMER BEE FARM, Willie Roy, Prop. 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA. 


’ 
ers 











2 lbs. with queen, $1.95.- 


Package Bees and Queens 
Garon’s Honey-Fed Diamond Quality 


Prices of queens too lew to make it worth while raising your own. 
Our stock is a fast builder and a prolific producer. 


3 lbs. with queen, $2.55. 
15% discount to dealers. 


We guarantee our queens to be of the finest quality. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALOSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 


Queens, 50c each. 























Fine Italian Queens 


ANY NUMBER—QUICK DELIVERY—FRESH TO YOU 
PLENTY PACKAGE BEES 


Prompt delivery, rush orders—Fine young worker bees—Light, 
well ventilated cages—Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Untested queens, each 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, ea., $1.95 2-lb. pkg. without queen, ea., $1.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, ea., 2.55 3-lb. pkg. without queen, ea., 2.05 
For each additional pound bees, add 60c. For parcel post shipments, 
add 10c per pkg., plus postage. 15%, discount to dealers. No disease 
known here. 


HOLDER APIARIES, Citronelle, Ala. 
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Package Bees & Queens 





YORK’S QUALITY BRED ITALIANS | 





Our Bees and Queens are accredited and certi 
fied by us to be just as good if not superior to 
any you can buy regardless of price and boast 
ful claims of seniority by many. Some may boast 
of having longer whiskers, but your shipments 
arriving other than in the best of condition does 
not spell satisfaction with us. The best part of 
our lives have been devoted to bees: our ex- 
perience covers both the shipping and receiving 
end of the line. We spared neither time nor 
expense in experimenting with many different 
strains of bees as well as shipping methods in 
order to ascertain the best of each, which is 
passed on to you in higher quality and service 
without extra cost. Our efforts are bearing fruit 
in the way of increased demand and our ex 
press losses were less on a volume of over 
twelve tons of bees handled last season 


We are now shipping bees and are prepared to 
move out large quantities of over-weight pack 
ages of young bees on short notice, Place your 
order now for choice of shipping dates wanted 
ind get your bees when wanted. Safe arrival 
freedom from disease and satisfaction always 
guaranteed. Health Inspection Certificates with 
every shipment and the necessary papers with 
Canadian shipments for rapid clearance through 
custom houses. If you have never tried our 
bees, ask anyone who has and if we can not 
please you in every regard we do not want your 
money. Our cages are constructed light to en 
able you to save some on express and you will 
find less supersedure among our queens if prop 
erly introduced. Fast express trains from here 
will save many hours on your shipments. 


PRICES AFTER JUNE 1—Select Young Laying Italian Queens, 50c each, any number. Tested 
Queens, $1.00 each, any number. 2-lb. Packages Italian bees with queen, $1.95 each, any number 


3-lb. Packages Italian bees with queens, $2.55 each, any number 


15% Discount to recognized 


dealers only. We also offer quick service on Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog 


prices. 


York Bee Company, 


Jesup, Ga, U.S.A. 


(THE HOME OF QUALITY PRODUCTS.) 








GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTION 


MEDINA, OHIO 





trongest Frame 
on the Market 


SPECIAL PRICES QUOTED 
ON LARGE QUANTITIES 


The A. I. Root Company 
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Do You Wish to Save Money 


ON YOUR SECTIONS? BUY ROOT’S! 
Sows Kagsons Wily 


Sah Kriya Wissioy 
Gosw/ THOSE Ko or 
7- fo DECTIONS ated 


\41G/2 ND SQHAIER 
















CORNEKEIES 
LN 1 FKL 


gomedia 






| 
| 








oe 
jb N~ Jyar's FAL ENOUGH ~ 

S7¥ BUSS DOLS NOT AAVE FO 
COUN? ANY HIGHER » (7 <enean\ 
BREHICS MORE THIS FSECTIONS 
(N 1000 — AND JrHdi ALWAYS 
FLT THAT TIAN <XTKR Ones } 


JA IAS ree —— 
—— ars A 
« eo 


Ko LG, yoo 






SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE OF SECTIONS. 
Please mention what kind you use and the quantity you will probably use. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY a 
Bee Suppues BOX G, MEDINA, OHIO Bee Suppuies 
Oe. Rh aT TTT: i iy. 
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POWERFUL 


Italian Queens 
YELLOW AND QUIET 


From a veteran breeder who produces 
only queens. Workers from these pow- 
erful queens will equal or outwork any 
darker strain known. You hundreds of 
beekeepers who have used my queens in 
the past (not under my name) know 
this, but I’m for myself this year and 
I'm only reminding you. 
Pure matings, health certificate, 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed. Clipped free. 
50c for any number. 
Near New Orleans—excellent air 
service. 


H. H. PACKWOOD 
RESERVE, LOUISIANA 


mail 








Norman Bros.’ Queens 
——BY RETURN MAIL—— 


Take no chance. Buy the best queens for big 
ger profits. Our many vears of careful selecting 
and breeding of the highest quality 
such as honey production, beauty, gentleness, 
size, and color, means a saving to you when 
you order NORMAN BROS.’ large, yellow se- 
lected queens. We guarantee satisfaction § in 
U. S. A. and Canada. 


PRICES 


Untested queens, any number.. . .50c each 
Tested queens, double the price of unt. queens 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, any number 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, any number 


possible, 





2.55 each 


Norman Bres. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 








CENTS EACH FOR QUEENS 
THAT PAY THEIR WAY 
PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
THAT PLEASE TKE CUSTOMER 


D. W. HOWELL, Skellman, Georgia 


1.95 each: 
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For Sale 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Nothing but the best. Bright Yellow 
and Red Clover Queens, 50e¢ each. 
1 lb. bees with young queen. .$1.35 
2 Ibs. bees with young queen.. 1.95 
3 lbs. bees with young queen. . 2.5! 
You send for them. They go. 
Graydon Bros. 
Route 2. Greenville, Ala. 


I 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


The rest of the season, 50c each, any number. 
The same high quality breed, noted for their 
gentleness and honey gathering. Been in busi- 
ness for over 30 years. 


E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 


Powell Owen, Mgr. GREENVILLE, ALA. 





PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


Our three-banded Italians reared to give ser 
vice. They are sold with a guarantee that they 
must please. 15% discount to certified dealers. 
Will be pleased to hear from those buying 
queens for re-sale. Guaranteed safe delivery and 
no disease 


Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
We take honey and beeswax in trade for bee 
supplies. 
THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
Onsted, Michigan 








FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 
SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 


Now 50c 


G. H. MERRILL APIARIES, Greenville, 8S. C 


25% Oversize Packages 


FOR JUNE AND LATER DELIVERIES 


Some of my package shippers in the Gulf 
States have an oversupply of bees that they 
want to ship you. Now these bees are abso 
lutely valueless to them unless they can sell 
them, so they want you to have some of the 
oversize packages. They reason if you can be 


persuaded to buy some of these large packages 
you will do so well with them that you will be 
back after large quantities another spring. You 
see they are looking ahead, for they know 
that you have to be pleased with results this 
season, if you are to come back next spring 
with larger orders. 


How would you like to have me ship you 


some of these large 2-lb. packages that actually 
weigh 2% pounds at the yard, and the 3-lb 
packages that actually weigh 3% Ibs. at the 
vard. Packages so large that even if not hived 
until June, will still build up and do well 

These large packages are guaranteed to 
reach you in good condition, just the same as 
if you were buying the regular, smaller pack 
age. These larger packages do not cost you a 
cent more than regular packages, so why bother 
with just ordinary packages when you can se 
cure some of these oversize packages at no ad 
ditional cost to you? Additional bees at no ad 
ditional cost. Let me serve you. Address E. D 
Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 
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Finest Italian Queens No N. R. A:! 


50c each, any number 


PACKAGE BEES FOR JUNE Our queens work for you day and 

. night! Our bees DO THEIR PART! They 

2-lb. pkg. with We ce cee $1.95 each never grumble, always smile, and if you 
: i | don’t believe us, you'd better support 
3-lb. pkg. with queen...... 2.55 each | THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE, 
Express collect. } so it can support you this fall, when 


you stagger around with those heavy su- 
pers caused by our bees. 
per package plus postage. Our Golden Italian breeding queen is 
. | young: an insurance SUPERSEDURE. 
We guarantee to please you. Send us All queens guaranteed personally reared, 
| this year’s stock. 


For shipment by parcel post, add 10e 


a tris “der. . 
a trial ord Minimum prices, Marketing Agreement. 


J. F. McVay, Jackson, Alabama | SPOERRI APIARIES 














ITALIAN QUEENS ’s Strain 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS Superior Stock 


Reared in separate apiaries 
several miles apart. Cc aC 


Price, 50 CENTS each. 








a 


























{ | World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har- 
RCNALD KIRK { | diness, gentleness, ete., since 1879. Safe ar- 
| rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 
Rockton, Pennsylvania {{\ | J P M 
| 
{| . oore 














Booster Packages 


WITH QUEENS, $1.95 EACH. 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 
We are equipped to give you prompt ser- 


Bees and Italian Queens 
vice and superior 3-banded Italian queens, Ces all 


| 
| 
purely mated, that we guarantee to please. | Book orders without deposit. 


Try them and watch your colonies grow. Anything not satisfactory will be replaced. 
——50c EACH—— Code prices. 
J. G. BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS | a. 3. HOOK & CO., EUTAW. ALABAMA. 








HONEYBEE APIARIES © ™,"ETE*S°" SANDWICH, ILL. 


—— ——ITALIANS—CAUCASIANS——————_ 
Package Bees, Queens, Nucleus. Get our circular or order direct. 2 lbs., $2.45; 
3 lbs., $3.15, with untested queen. Queens, $1.00 postpaid. ORDER early and save 
delay. A part of every sale will be paid to the AMERICAN HONEY INSTI- 
TUTE. Nucleus prices on request. All prices F. O. B. shipping’ point. 








USE FOREHAND’S BEES & QUEENS 


for stronger colonies with biggex yield of HONEY. Forty-one years of care- 
ful breeding has placed them at the front. 

Untested queens, 75c each, any quantity. 2-lb. pkg. of bees and queens, $2.46 
each, any quantity. 3-lb. pkg. of bees and queen, $3.15 each, any quantity. 
Each additional pound of bees, 70c. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


N. FOREHAND, RT. 2 DE LAND, FLA. 
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Low Prices on Berry’s Reliable 
Package Bees and Queens 


Light Three-banded Italian Bees and Queens 
Ready for Prompt Shipment 


After 41 years of careful breeding and selection, not all of them in a commer- 
cial way, but as large honey producers, therefore breeding for our own use, we 
have a pure 3-banded strain of Italian bees unexcelled for disease-resisting quali- 
ties, gentle and wonderful honey production. Many of our breeding queens are 
those procured by selection of the best queens out of thousands of honey pro- 
ducing colonies. Having several branches located in the Northwestern States, 
where we produce honey, gives us an excellent opportunity to test out our strain, 
not only for honey production but also for wintering qualities as well as other 
climatic conditions. 

We guarantee satisfaction in every way, prompt shipment and full weight 
packages. Where queens are wanted clipped, there is no charge. 

2-lb. package with queen, $1.95; 3-lb. package with queen, $2.55. 

Untested queens, 50c each. Tested queens, $1.00 each. 

Dealers deduct 15% from above prices. 

Thousands of packages and queens ready to go. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Box 684, Montgomery, Ala. 



















Ready to Serve You 


16 Consecutive Years’ Experience Serving Beekeepers in United States and Canada. 


Reliance Italian Queens 


AT ALL TIMES. WE INVITE COMPARISON WITH ANY QUEENS PRODUCED. 
TRADE AGREEMENT PRICES RUSH YOUR ORDER 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Georgia 


“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty.” 








NEW STOCKS 


24-Hour 
Service 


Bee SupPues A. I. ROOT CO. of NORFOLK 


Noritiolk 


55 Commerce Street 


“fig, 
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Queens, 50c, by Return Mail 


AS GOOD AS CAN BE BOUGHT. Requeen your colonies NOW with JOHN A. NOR- 
MAN’S bright 3-banded Italians. You will be more than pleased with MY large yellow 
selected honey-gathering strain. They will build up and increase your honey profits. Ev- 
ery queen guaranteed purely mated, safe arrival and SATISFACTION. 
Prices: June 1 to Oct. 31—Untested queens, 50c; tested, $1.00; 1 2-lb. pkg., $1.95. 
All packages F. O. B. Express. State health certificate furnished with each order. 


JOHN A. NORMAN, Box 92 RAMER, ALABAMA 





These Prices to Our Agents 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 43c 








WALTER T. KELLEY 
Pure Italian Bees guaranteed to satisfy. Become my agent for 
Bees, and Bee Hives and make money. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 








——THE NEW—— 


1935 Edition 


Thoroughly Revised 
815 Pages, Illustrated 


PRICE 


$2.50 Postpaid 


Or with a 2-year subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture for $3.50. Order now. 








THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, 
Medina, Ohio. 
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Three-band Italian Seems wal Package Bees 


I SHIP OVERWEIGHT PACKAGES OF YOUNG BEES 
ON THE DAY YOU WANT THEM. 
Untested queens ..... a ...50ce each, any number 
$1.95 each, with queens, any number i 


Two-pound packages bees. 
$1.45 each, without queens. 
$2.55 each, with queens, any number 





Three-pound packages bees. 
$2.05 each, without queens. 


If ar are wanted ~~ by mail, add 10c for each package, plus postage. Package weight, 
6 and 7 pounds. I guarantee queens or bees to reach you alive in good condition. 


D. C. JACKSON, FUNSTON, GEORGIA 


ee 
rr7777I 
































MEMBER 
Vv. F. WwW. 


wover.“"  Morrison’s Northern Italian Queens 


ver. 

Comrades: You can not produce a honey crop with weak colonies headed by old worn-out 

Requeen with my stock. I specialize in rearing thrifty prolific queens, with 10 years 
rou are not satisfied I do not want your money 


queens. 
of selective breeding back of them. If : 
PRICE, 55¢ EACH, ANY NUMBER 

WEST BRANCH APIARIES, GROVER HILL, OHIO 


‘“‘Better Bred Italian Queens’”’ 


Be prepared for summer honey flow by buying our overweight packages and 
Better Bred Queens. We are prepared to make prompt shipment on short notice. 


JUNE PRICES 
Queens any quantity, 50c each. Dealers, 421/,c each. 

2-lb. packages with queen. $1.95. Dealers .. . $1.66 each 
3-lb. packages with queen... 2.55. Denkers....... 2.17 each 
Dealers wanted in every community. If you wish to become a dealer, write us. 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Fresh From Our Yards 


Three-banded Italian Bees and Queens 
STANDARD OF THE SOUTH 
nd queens with the guaran- 











We can make immediate shipment of package bees 
tee they will reach you in good condition. Mail or wire your order. 
After June 1. 

2-lb. package with queen . $2.45 $1.95 

3-lb. package with queen. . 5 xe) 2.55 

Untested queen am «kag ee .50 

NN icine gales bo do ae a . 1.50 1.06 

15% discount to dealers ordering bees for re-sale 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc., Citronelle, Alabama 


J. T. Haertel, Mgr. 
ELL ALANNA LTTE, OTIS: FETEEBEMESE CE RRR NRE 
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“Caucasians 


i Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

4 tle inclined to swarm, dependable work- 

® ers—10% to 40% ahead of Italians. 
Wintered here out-of-doors and bred in a cli- 


mate like their native land—severe winters— 
cold windy springs—thus insuring their good 
qualities. Foundation stock from mountainous 


LIGHT 3-BAND ITALIANS province of Terek, Caucasus. 


Pure mating, safe arrival and Carniolans 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

















prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautiful white combs, most ex- 
50c EACH, any number. cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colenies producing 435 Ibs. extracted over the 
whole yard, 28 years with them. Have supplied 
many State Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations with them. My own and Jan 
Strgar imported strain 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen. . . $1.95 Prices, Both Races: 





| 





“on ~ with queen. rakes 2.55 Untested, 1 to 5, 60c each; 6 or more, 50c 
Me i each. Tested, $1.00 each. (Foreign countries, 
+ PS: without queen. 1.45 untested, $1.00 each; Tested, $1.50 each.) 


| . 

| 3-Ib. pkg. without queen. 2.05 Both races withstand northern winters and 
changeable springs better than Italians. Both 
races build up more readily during the unfa 
vorable springs of our eastern and northern 












































. ' 
: states and are ready for the early flow. Botl 

v W. 0. Gibbs Co. rosens will tal a in gentleness pe 
iH : honey gathering. 
«| BOX 81, BROOKFIELD, GEORGIA | 
H H Albert G. Hann 
\ Where service is a fact, not a promise. H GLEN GARDNER. NEW JERSEY 
> ee 
| 
) 
} | : | 
) 
) 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


Take advantage of the very low summer prices and strengthen your weak colonies. Stock 
those empty hives and make them pay you a profit. A queenless package of bees and some- 
times just a young, THRIFTY queen will make a big difference in those weak colonies. 


2-lb. package with untested queen.......... $1.95 each 

3-lb. package with untested queen.......... 2.55 each 

ee cae bencnuaeeeeneears 50c less 

ee ree .50 each 
15% discount from above prices to dealers. 


Our apiaries are accredited and certified by the Alabama Department of Agriculture. 
If you are in a hurry wire your order and we will ship C. O. D. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Alabama 


BREEDERS SINCE 1892. 
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Honey at County and 
State Fairs 


HONEY DEMONSTRATIONS 
Are you going to show your fair visitors how honey can be used in the 
daily menu? 
Do you know a better way to interest a large number of homemakers 
in the use of honey? 


Have you read the Institute’s release, “Demonstrations Sell Honey”? 


HONEY ENTRIES 


Are you going to have a Honey Culinary Section? 

If not, WHY not? 

Unless you make known the importance of such a section to your fair 
officials, you will not get an allowance for such a department. Ample 
space and premiums are usually provided when an organized request 
is made. 


HONEY EXHIBITS 


Are you planning honey exhibits that will stimulate honey sales? 


HONEY LITERATURE TO DISTRIBUTE 


What literature will you give the fair visitor? 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE offers for your convenience: 


1. Demonstrations—a complete outline covering types of dishes to 
demonstrate, answers to usual questions on honey 
cookery, uniform to wear, types of exhibits and 
displays to make. Cost 20e. 


to 


Entries—Score cards for judging honey food entries. 
3. Exhibits—suggestions for different types. 


4. Literature to distribute—suggestions for WHOLESALE and SE- 
LECTIVE distribution. Samples with prices available upon re- 
quest. 


American Honey Institute 


Madison Wisconsin 
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é is 


CLEAN-BRIGHT-TIGHT 
HONEY CANS 
OR PAILS 


THERES ACONTINENTAL 
DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 









u"“ 





@® CALL THE NEAREST 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 


DECATUR, IND WINONA, MINN 
The Brock Store Standard Lumber Co 
FARGO, N. DAK 





| 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
A. G. Woodman Co Magill & Co 
LOS. ANGELES, CAL. SIOUX CITY, IA 
Los. Angeles Honey Co. Sioux Honey Assp 
Bryant & Cookinham G. B. Lewis Co 
Diamond Match Co WATERTOWN, WIS 
MANHATTAN, MONT G. S. Sow Se 
Superior Honey Co ALBANY, N. Y 
G.B Lewis Co 
HAMILTON, ILL 
LYNCHBURG, VA 
@ Distributors of Continental Honey Cans are 


Dadant & Sons 
G. B. Lewis Co 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA 
strategically located throughout the country 


MOORHEAD, MINN 
North Dokoto Bee 
Supply Co The A a 
OGDEN, UTAH CHICO, CAL 
Superior Honey Co Diamond Match Co P 
DENVER, COL PHOENIX, ARIZ One or more are convenient to you 
Colorado Honey Quick Seed & Feed Co 
a CHICAGO, ILL Each Continental Distributor carries a stock 
LANSING, MICH A. |. Reet Company 
M. H. Hunt & Son COLUMBIA, S. C 
a iain: Saatits B. B. Kirkland Seed Co of Honey Cans that have been tested at the 
A. 1. Root Company LONG BEACH, CAL 
SYRACUSE, N. Y So factory for leaks and that will assure your Honey 
A. 1. Root Company WHEELING, W. VA 
G. B. Lewis Co ° 
the utmost protection. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


ALHAMBRA, CAL. 
E. F Lone & Son 


8-2-B Honey Company 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. . . ’ 
The Leahy Mig. Co. BRAWLEY. CAL Write or wire any of these Distributors for 
or 
LAND, CAL. ° . 
+ samples, prices or full information 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 





4622 WEST NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WHEELING JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 


we_oada 
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Ye S’’ 


QUEENS VIA RETURN MAIL 
NO DELAYS, BEES and QUEENS 
WHEN YOU WANT THEM. 
RUSH ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 











L 
BD 





Queens 


ITALIANS - CAUCASIANS 





Reared right and shipped so 
they will reach you in good 
condition. Give us a trial and 





Via Express Collect 
2-lb. package with select 





see. 
untested queen ‘ 50c each, any number 
3-lb. package with select {8} 
untested queen . H ee | 
Queens via Mail Postage Prepaid 
Select untested queen 50c each Packa e Bees 
Select tested $1.00 each a 
Package bees via mail quoted on 2-lb. pkgs. with queen. .$1.95 |i} 
request. 3-Ib. pkgs. with queen.. 2.55 |! 
— PO DEE éonceunasas 1.95 
Don’t lose a crop of honey. Requeen Liberal weight. 
that weak colony and shake in 2 ibs. 
bees. It pays to make them strong. ee 


Support the American Honey Institute. 
' a | WEAVER APIARIES 
Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. | NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


W. E. HARRELL Agents for Pinard Nailless Queen 


Cages. 
HAYNEVILLE ALABAMA ws 









































IF YOU ARE A GOOD BEEKEEPER 


Your first thoughts when working your bees should be the queens 
as it is very important to have only good young queens in your 


colonies. 
PACKAGE BEES—— 
We have plenty bees and can make prompt shipments. 
Package Prices With Queens 
2-lb packages...... $1.95 3-lb. packages...... $2.55 
Select Untested Queens...... 50c. 
15% discount to dealers. 





On all orders for ten or more queens we will give 5% to the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, and the customers will get credit for the 
support. 


Merrill’s Quality Bees and Queens 


Must give 100% satisfaction. 














Merrill Bee Company, Bucatunna, Mississippi 
aaa s Oldest Shippers 











: 
H 
H 
H 
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Knight's 
Dependable 


Queens 


TREAT YOURSELF to THE BEST 


Line-bred, Three-banded Leather- 
Colored Italians, Accredited and 
Certified by Alabama State De- 

partment of Agriculture. 


are extra large, producing large bees All 
jueens carefully reared and are the best that 
can be produced 


All queens guaranteed mated pure. 
PRICE POST PAID Select (one grade), 50c, 


15 per cent discount to dealers. No charge for 
clipping. No disease. Prompt shipments. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
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LADY-LIKE 





OUR MATING GUARANTEE IS 
YOUR PROTECTION 


Every queen is guaranteed to be 
mated to a pure Caucasian drone. You 
are the judge. We replace any queen 
not positively pure Caucasian and pure- 
ly mated 


SEND FOR 
FREE CAUCASIAN CIRCULAR 
\ll Caucasian Packages—1 to 9, each, 


$3.00; 10 to 49, each, $2.90; 50 or more, 
each, $2.80. 

Queens: 75c¢ each, any number. 

After June 1 the package prices re 
main the same, but queen prices reduce 
to 50e each. 

Breeders, $5.00 each. Export queens, 
$1.00 each. Delivery guaranteed only in 
U. S. and Canada. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALA. 












































C lif ( i ( 

: alitornia Aptaries 

) 

) . 

) 

) 

) * 

| Pack B Ital 

| ackage Dees - itaian ueens 

) 

At Minimum Prices for Package Bees and Queens Produced in the U. S. 

) , , : 

Select young laying Italian Queens........ 50c each postpaid. 
Two-pound package with queen. .$1.95 each, by express collect. 

Three-pound package with queen 2.55 each, by express collect. 
For package by mail Add 10c each, plus postage. 

What scientific breeding has accomplished in improving nearly all of our 
domestic animals, we have in many years of constant selection of stock showing 
the greater number of desirable qualities, developed a superior strain of gentle 
Italian honey bees. The express company says we are one of the largest shippers 
of package bees in the world. If this is right or not, we do not know, but we do 
KNOW that no one ships BETTER young bees and queens than we do. We make 
a real guarantee that YOU must be entirely satisfied, delivery on the day you 
wish and the quality you have a right to expect. 

“The Best now cost no more than JUST BEES.” 
° ° . 
J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, California 
“It’s our only business—-Not a side line.” 
)—— 




















Package Colonies, Ohio, Summer, 1934. 
eee 

We offer the same good quality for 1935. 

YOUNG, PURE, THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN BEES 
Select young laying queens. Gentle, vigor- 
ous, honey-producing stock. 
PRICES JUNE 1 TO OCT. 31: 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens........ $1.95 each 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens........ 2.55 each 
Select 1935 laying queens...... -50 each 


Accredited and certified by the Alabama 
Dept. of Agriculture, and guaranteed 
to please you. 


H. C. SHORT 


FITZPATRICK, ALA. 
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“She-Suits-Me” 


Queens 


Do you like bees easy to handle and yet 
are hustlers for honey? 


| Do you like bees beautiful to look at and 


yet will bring home the bacon? 


THEN GIVE LATHAM’S QUEENS A 
TRIAL. 


Prices for untested queens: 


One queen 
Se ED oo caacncanun 


When fifty or more queens are ordered in 
advance by three weeks or more, the price 
will be 50c per queen. 


Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
Line-bred 3-banded Italians. 
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